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And— 
We'll be there in time to start that 1912 shooting season 


Remington-UMC Eastern Factory Loaded Shells 


Our Fifty years loading experience guarantees 

— uniform loading 

—the most successful relation between load and charge 

—a system of wadding lubrication that insures the pattern 

—a crimp that will stand up under any conditions in any gun 
A trap record of 13 out of 15 Interstates won in the last three years 
is proof that you cannot buy a harder, faster, more uniform shooting 
shell than 

—Arrow Smokeless Powder Steel Lined 

—wNitro Club Smokeless Powder Steel Lined 

—New Club —_ Black Powder 
Put in your order for your favorite trap and field loads now. There's 


sure to be a waiting list. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
299 Broadway ; New York City 
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NEW 3 IN | POLICY 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH 


For $17.00 a Year 
YOU CAN BE A-TNA-IZED 


Against loss of life from any cause in the sum of $250 
(Payable immediately upon filing Official Death Certificate.) 


Against death by Ordinary Accident for - $1,250 


Against death by Trave! or Burning Building 
Accident for $2,250 


The last two amounts increase in five years to $1,750 and $3,250 


Against loss of time from Sickness - $5.00 weekly 
(Ordinary accidents $5.00 weekly 


Again 
rns er rae (Travel accidents $10.00 weekly 
You must be in good health; under fifty years of age, 
and your occupation must put you in class “ Preferred ”’ 
as occupations are classified by Accident Companies. 
We cannot tell you in this advertisement about Special 
Payments for Loss of Hand, Foot or Eye; Both Hands, 
Feet or Eyes; Fees for Surgical Operations; Hospital 
Expenses; Payments for Partial as well as Total Loss of 
Time with payments every eight weeks, or payments of 
fixed amounts in advance of recovery for certain stated 
injuries by which this insurance protects your income. 
Send us the coupon and let our Agent tell you the rest. 
Whether you insure for One Thousand or Fifty Thou- 
sand the cost is proportionately the same. 


PROTECT YOUR INCOME. 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE co. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send me information about your NEW 3 IN | POLICY 


Name 





Address 








Occupation 
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TRIUMPH OF LOVE. Verse P ‘ ‘ STOKELY S. FISHER 
FRONTISPIECE —Chaffee and Chamberlain See : i F ; - 
CANYON AND GLACIER - Z . ‘ ° . MARGARET ARMSTRONG 
Illustrated with photographs. 
A WOMAN’S SMILE. Verse ° ° * STOKELY S. FISHER 
FRED STOCKING AND HIS SERVICE To 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE * ; FLETCHER STOKES 
Illustrated with photographs. 5 
TOLNEUCH. Story ° ° e P J. CHESTER FOX 
IN TIME OF FALLING LEAVES. Verse ° . JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 
WHEN IN ROME. Story e ° é ‘ AMANDA MATHEWS 
DISTANCE. Verse e ° . W. EDSON SMITH 
THE BROKEN SHOE- LACE. Story . FRANCIS MARSHALL 
THE ROAD TO ROMANCE. Story ‘ HARRY COWELL 
THE DAY RETURNING. Verse . é MARY BURR 
THE TIE. Story. ‘ ° ‘ ONEY FRED SWEET 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION. Veres HARRY COWELL 
DON ARTURO’S CLOSE CALL. Story ‘ FLORENCE E. BROOKS 
TO A SEA SHELL. Verse ° ° ° - GLENN WARD DRESBACH 
THE COWBOY. Story ° ° ° ‘ KING KELLY 
THE SEA’S CALL. Verse. . ° : WILL F. GRIFFIN 
CALIFORNIA’S LIGHTHOUSES ° . ARTHUR H. DUTTON 
Illustrated with photographs. ; 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. Verse ‘ ‘ OLIVE BENSON 
FE. ° P P ‘ ‘ ‘ MRS. C. L. FLAKE 
Illustrated with charcoal sketch 
MOONRISE. Verse ° IRENE BURCH 
THE CRUMBLING OF CRAZY HORSE’S COMMAND FRED A. HUNT 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE SHELL-HOUSE LADY. ° ‘ ‘ DELLA PHILLIPS 
Illustrated with photograph. 
SONG OF THE WESTERNERS. Verse. ° ‘ GERALDINE MEYRICK 
STATE SHIP SUBSIDIES... HENRY THOMPSON 
HOW THE =, Stee FRANKLIN GOT ‘ALONG 
N $100 A MONT ° ‘ JOHN SOUTHERN 
MAN IS NOT on MUCH semana ° . A. R. PINCI 
A JOYFUL MESSAGE FOR THE SIN-SICK . Cc. T. RUSSELL 
Illustrated with photograph. Pastor of Brooklyn and 
London Tabernacles. 
RAISING PLANTS BY THE MILLION ° ‘ JOHN B. TRASK 
Illustrated with photographs. 











NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
— postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 


Tenusetetes should never be rolled. 
The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 


licited contributions and photographs. 
Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year In advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1912, by the Overland Monthly Company. 
Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET. 
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“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Bloomington, Indiana, latitude 
. 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


“Tf all the people in the United States 
were to be assembled in one place, the 


center of population would be the point ~ 


which they could reach with the mini- 
mum aggregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines from their 
residence to the meeting place.” 

—U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a word picture 
of every telephone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the center of 
the system. 


It is the point which can be reached 
with “the minimum aggregate travel,” 
by all the people living within thé range 
of telephone transmission and having 
access to Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the map, each 
Bell telephone is a center for purposes 
of intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the center 
of communication for the largest number 
of people, there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Cne Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Finest on Wheels | 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Excess Fare 


TRAIN DE LUXE 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 


TWICE A WEEK 





\ 








Electric Lighted Steel Car Train 
Barber Shop Shower Bath 
Stenographer Ladies’ Maid 


Manicure Hairdresser 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES : 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third & Townsend Streets Depot, 


Market Street Ferry Depot, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


13th Street & Broadway, 
OAKLAND 


600 South Spring Street, 
LOS ANGELES 
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GRAND Ha] WORLD'S 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 31st Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Aliso Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and _ surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
syivania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
1st. Safe automobile stalls. 


Gulde to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 
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Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 











The world of femininity has 
accepted Cuticura Soap as 
the highest type of skin 
purifying and beautifying 
soap. No other does so 
much to promote and pre- 
serve skin health and hair 
health, or does it so eco- 


Highest Grade Fireproof nomically. Unrivaled for 
IDEAL LOCATION s 

Write for ‘* Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls." It every purpose of toilet, 

will be sent with our compliments. 


EUROPEAN PLAN bath and nursery. 


per <= Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
$1.50 day and up where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 


Special weekly and monthly rates . i free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


SPiCIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel ici TENDER-FACED MEN 


our expense, Instruct driver to charge service fit eae 
Hotel . Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
lian cs Savoring Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 


C. A. MINER. Manager of atorture. At stores or by mail, ec. 


Re EEE SESE LLLP TTT 111 | \ soa 
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Special Offer to Readers of the. “ Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
nfluence 


Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M. A., and N. W. Th M. A., Fellows of 
~~ ied Acticcgeieaind Eutihate ere 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Insiitution; Mr. W.W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grinberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the “* National G phic Magazine ™ have read about or 
already this splendid work e allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 
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For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
and authoritative account of the curious and widely contrasting lives 

lived by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced EDITED EDITED 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- | BY 
known scientists with a regard for the iquancy and interest of the subject, which bn TA JOYCE 
is shown by the novel and delightful entertaining results which have been ¢ as Be 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed by the pure human interest of the work, MA, &) MA, &| 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and NWTHOMA NWTHOM: 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- M.A 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all pe 

es and countries. 





Exquisitely Illustrated, VOL. Il 


Printed and Bound 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume measuring 84x 11}4 inches. 
The binding is rich red hich Sockoam, 
— ty = pa er is ox heavy 

te; type, ti ear. 
Thee ae more than seven hundred half- 
te icti of photograp wo- 
oaaih, penne oe have aver before 
used. There are also 25 dainty full- 
> in color, each a valuable picture 
in itself, 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail 
‘oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will 

en ship you this su four-volume work, 
all charges paid, for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. We know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us at our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1 .00 within five 
days ont $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15.50, has been paid. If 
‘er to pay cash after ti 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York o= 


rs 
Ae. Loe 
eh 


you would pre- 
please indicat 








Here You May Read of 


The beauty guestion—ideals 
compared ; feminine adorn- 
ments—savageand civilized; 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over; 
tattooing fashions—curious 
customs; ideas of modesty 
—how they vary; feminine 
charms—how world-wide 
ideas differ ; iove and court- 
ship—traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage ceremonies compared; 
woman's sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women's 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 





Examine before purchas- 
ing the one work of its 
kind in the history of Lit- 
erature. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 
43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days’ free examination, one complete set 


of “ WOME 


N OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 


factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 


days and 


1.00 per month thereafter until the 


rice, $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 


will notify you. 


I would prefer to pay j 


OVERLANL: 


cash after acceptance. 
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With Our Compliments 


A New Book of Arvasgh pe om 
taining plans an otographs of houses 
P h otographs of of the greatest architectural merit, designed 
Distinctive Homes by leading architects? Wouldn’t you like 
to have the opportunity to study in detaii the interiors, exteriors 
and yarden settings of some of the best moderate priced houses the 
country over? Wouldn’t you like to have a book full of just such 
suggestions as the prospective builder would appreciate, with an 
introduction on the choice of a style for the country or suburban 
bome by Frank Miles Day, past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects? Wouldn’t you like to have this book of over 125 
illustrations of houses that have actually been built. giving costs, 
interior details and construction? Inexpensive Homes of Individu- 
ality is just such a book and we offer it to you FREE to introduce 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


the magazine for the man or woman who wants to make the most 
of the home where there is little or much to spend. House & 
Garden brings you into homes whose owners have planned them 
with wonderful ingenuity and individual taste, it shows distinctive 
decorative effects, portrays successful gardens and beautiful land- 
scape results and, best of all, tells you just how to secure each one 
of these things and at what expense, while a profusion of actual 
photographs aid in planning the many details that insure a home of 
individuality. On mention of this magazine and receipt of 25c we 
will send postpaid, the current Building Number of House & 
Garden and include Inexpensive Homes of Individuality, FREE. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 


Wouldn’t you like to have a book con- 





ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 








@ The publication of ‘*The Winning of Barbara 
Worth” broke the world’s record for big editions. 
Barbara has made nearly Three Million reader 
friends, lovers and admirers. You will catch the 
spirit of Jove and romance when you read 


Harold Bell Wright’s New Novel 


THE WINNING OF 


BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World—tt is a romance pure and simple—a romance not 
of love alone but of human struggle, of contending samen passions, of 
national development. 


@ Boston Globe—To the reader the characters will appear as real as 
friends they know—all of their aims, and likes and hatreds being por- 
trayed as true to life as snapshots caught by moving-picture cameras. 


@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—**The Calling of Dan Matthews’? was a 
fine tale, ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills’’ was an inspiration. And now 
he sends us ““The Winning of Barbara Worth’’—the best hing he has 
done so far * * a twentieth century epic. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog, 

size 84x54 inches, ad- BOOK CATALOG FREE 

vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 

Periodicals, etc. Write us forit today. Bepwames on every 
age. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
indi: for your library. Every book carried in stock. 

Orders filled promptly. Big savings, Catalog sent post- 

age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Established 1895 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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It’s Dollars to Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 





“Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
e comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’’—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 
unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 

e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 
the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”—New York Tribune. 








“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 
much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 
and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’-—Jack London. 


Hot “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
called ‘snappiness’ that jis decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 

short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 

economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 

be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 

the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 

thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


Dol | a r burg Gazette-Times. 


“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 
climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 





“ i» ©. Page &@ Comeany **...” 
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Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 





Under the 


management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 








Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 














CORRECT THINKING|||HOTEL PLANTERS 


= CHICAGO 
THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure hotel. Absolutely fireproof.. Unsurpassed 








A new and strictly modern European plan 


Game Steate oF Seesase. equipment and service In the busin 
By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, quip ‘ ; e business 


Editor To-Morrow Magazine. district, centrally located to all theatres 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
mit their own children to fade and die for want One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
eee ee SE = but do connection, offering unexcelled service at 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how moderate prices. 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the the Heart of the City’s Activities 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” | RATES 
a. world gy cere 4 or the —— : 
ples employed by Burbank and other successfu 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has ‘ rs Rooms, one person 
its corresponding application to the human spe- . a, bath detached 
cies,” : oe 5 “. $1.50 to $2.00 





“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’ : ri) 

Our entire system of education Is wrong. = ee ; Rooms, one person 
Dear Mr. Sercombe: “cba with private bath 
“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most uni- } : ! ‘¢ $2.00 to $3.50 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- i riage Mt amen 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, oe! Rooms, two persons 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the SE bath detached 

enlightenment and general benefit of the iT} m2? $2.50 to $3.50 
masses. It is the Savior promised. I =. a OU 60 Qo. 
Respectfully yours, inaniastiettiinaion 
GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. Rooms, two persons 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. Cita with private bath 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, : , 8 j p e ba 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. $3.00 to $4.50 




















—_—— 
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A GREAT AWARD 
TO A GREAT PIANO 


Its Meaning for the World of Music 


The Grand Prix award at Paris in 1900 wrested classic honors 
from the old world and caused a new ranking of pianos in 
America. 


The French Exposition excelled notably in arts and in- 
dustries. Its Grand Prix was the most coveted honor that ever 
attracted piano-makers. Exhibits included the leading makes of the world. 


On the jury were twenty eminent musical experts, internationally 
chosen. Decision was unanimous, disinterested, occupied solely with merit. 
It is of ever-vital interest to Americans that this greatest of Grands Prix 
(and sixteen additional awards) went to 


The 4 Piano 


This is the first and only time the Grand Prix has ever been conferred 
on an American piano. ‘The award not only made the Baldwin the talk of 
musical Europe; it flashed a message of direct importance to every pianist 
and piano-lover in America. 


The Grand Prix signifies that the piano receiving it, zs, in the opinion 
of undisputable authority, artistically foremost among the great pianos of 
the world. ‘That henceforth it is hors de concours—‘‘beyond competition.’’ 
The Baldwin Piano created at Paris a new standard in piano-construction 
and piano-tone. It stands today an instrument of exquisite and complete 
distinction. 


International prestige is but ove of many reasons why the Baldwin 
Piano would attract you. 


‘‘THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN” and full information on request. 


Che Galdwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
8 KE. 34th Street 323 So. Wabash Ave, 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 






































I love thee, love thee! Quickened into flame 
As when the clay at warmth of breath divine 
Flushed first with life, leaped every pulse of mine, 
Myself a new creation—I became 
At touch of thee a man! The kindred claim 
Of brutish dust I spurned; my life grew fine, 
My nature maiden-chaste, to mix with thine; 
Holy my heart grew, fit shrine for thy name! 
Thy worth is radian: in nobility 
Within me wrought: with thy strength I break free 
From evil: and, with thy desire, the whole 
Of goodness crave. Oh, words subside in sighs 
Love still unbreathed! But see, dear, in my eyes 
Love’s triumph glowing, a transfigiited soul! 


STOKELY S. FisHEr. 
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CANYON 


AND GLACIER 


BY MARGARET ARMSTRONG 


Dripping Spring. 


UR ROAD lay along the edge 
of the Grand Canyon. From 


the cloudless turquoise sky 

above us, the fiery June sun- 
light beat pitilessly down on the arid 
red earth and yellow sand of Arizona. 
The warm air was sweet with faint 
scents drawn by the heat of the sun 
from the stunted shrubs and strange 
desert flowers. 

Tt was ten miles to Dripping Spring 
—eight to the point on the Rim where 
the trail leaves the level and plunges 
abruptly down into the Canyon. The 
path wound through a forest of gnarled 
cedars, twisted into all sorts of 
weird shapes by the wind and weather. 
It was of barren yellow sand, in which 
our horses’ feet sank heavily, but the 
gorgeous tropical foliage of the desert 
bordered it on either hand with a mass 
of color. Tall yuccas, bearing heavy 
clusters of wax-white blossoms above 
their scimitar leaves, were just burst- 
ing into bloom, and prickly cacti, 
starred with blood-red flowers, spark- 
ling like rubies in the sunlight, were 
scattered over the sand. Patches of 
pink and purple gerardia clustered un- 
der the cedars, and fuzzy quinine 
bushes, sprinkled all over with small 


white flowers, gave out a delicate per- 
fume as we rode by, while here and 
there a late Mariposa lily still lin- 
gered. 

Away to the right we could see, 
across the Canyon, the huge, fantastic 
domes and minarets of the peaks on 
the farthest side. From where we rode 
the Canyon itself was invisible, but 
its sinister presence never left our 
thoughts, and we seemed always to 
feel it brooding there far below us. 
Like some wonderful enchantress, it 
lies basking in the sun, absorbing his 
light and heat, until the scarlet depths 
of the great chasm seem to glow with 
primeval fire. 

We were a party of four, all women, 
led by Billy Hill, most considerate and 
entertaining of guides, and we were 
mounted on fairly good horses. One 
of our number did not like steep 
places, and it was amusing to hear our 
guide distract her attention when we 
came to dangerous spots, with interest- 
ing stories of his experiences with 
tourists. He told us of a lady who 
rode safely down into the Canyon by - 
the Bright Angel trail, but was so 
frightened at her achievement that she 
positively refused to return. 

“She spent half the night down 
there, and then six men came down 
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for her and carried her up in a litter. 
Her husband was ’most wild!” 


It needed a good deal of eloquence. 


to reassure us when we reached the 
Rim and began to descend. The trail 
was so rough that it was almost. im- 
passable. A narrow ledge, in places 
not more than a foot wide, and cov- 
ered with loose stones of all sizes, 
wound like a corkscrew down the side 
of the Canyon, the precipice rising 
sheer above us on one hand, and on the 
other dropping away abruptly. If we 
were not too dizzy we could look 
straight down into the Canyon yawn- 
ing below us. Sometimes there were 
a few holly bushes, or a tuft of prickly 
pears, along the edge, and sometimes 
there was nothing between us and the 
bottom but a fearfully steep, crum- 
bling slope of rock. The distant land- 
scapes lay shimmering in the glaring 
sun. The far-off cliffs were banded 
with yellow and pink in the strange 


fashion of the Canyon; their masses 
of pale color broken here and there by 
the sharp violet shadows of projecting 
rocks. 

Our horses crept down as slowly and 
carefully as snails, dropping from step 
to step of the narrow stone staircase, 
until we ached from leaning back in 
the saddle. Again and again they 
would stop, with their nostrils to the 
ground, looking for a place where it 
would be safe to stop, then plant their 
fore-feet on the lower stone and bring 
their hind legs down afterwards with 
a grunt of disgust. The trail from the 
Rim to Dripping Spring is only two 
miles long, but so steep and in such 
poor condition that again and again 
our hearts were in our mouths, for fear 
our horses would make a false step. It 
was very hot, and we were getting 
rather tired, when suddenly we heard 
a laugh from the guide, who was 
ahead. 





“The canyon below us.” 





The Victoria Glacier from Lake Louise. 


“I'd rather take you down Bright 
Angel, covered with ice than over this 
trail!” he exclaimed triumphantly, and 
we realized that we were down. 

We found ourselves in a small level 
space, a sort of terrace half way down 
the Canyon. It was a corral, its red 
earth floor trampled smooth by the feet 
of burros, and fringed all around with 
small green trees and shrubs. At one 
side an indefinite trail went rambling 
on down the Canyon, and on the other 
rose a tremendous wall of rock which 
towered above us like the battlements 
of a giant’s castle. The upper part 
far overhung the lower, making a large 
shallow cave, with a roof of rock and 
a floor of beaten earth. A little house 
made of two tents was built into one 
side of the cave like a swallow’s nest 
in a chimney. From the white canvas 
roof a small rusty stoye-pipe emerged, 
and a little drift of blue smoke rose 
lazily into the air. 


We dismounted, and Billy Hill tied 
our horses to the trees, and we all 
walked up the narrow, winding path 
that led to the cave. There was a gate 
at the end of the path, and as we 
reached it, an old man came out of 
the house, attracted by the unusual 
sound of voices, and greeted us cor- 
dially, Billy Hill introducing him to 
us as Louis Boucher. He had a long, 
curling, gray beard and aquiline fea- 
tures, and was picturesquely dressed 
in a yellow flannel undershirt and 
baggy trousers. He bade us welcome 
with an elaborately courteous manner, 
and opened the gate and ushered us in, 
with evident pleasure. We went 
through the little gate, out of the glare 
of the scorching sun, into the cool 
shadow of the cave. 

The lofty roof, blackened with 
smoke from the little stove-pipe, was 
ribbed with rough ridges of yellowish- 
red stones that looked as if they might 
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fall and crush us at any moment. Near 
the center of this massive ceiling hung 
a cluster of maiden-hair fern, the ten- 
der emerald-green feathers in lovely 
contrast to the barren rock from which 
they grew. The never-failing spring 
of clear, fresh water, which gives the 
place its name, trickled through a 
crevice in the rocky roof, and, drip- 
ping from the fresh green fronds of the 
ferns, fell through the air, tinkling into 
a stone basin built below to catch the 
precious drops of icy water as they 
came down one by one. 

We each had a delicious drink of 
water from the spring, and then Bou- 
cher put on a waistcoat and cravat in 
our honor and prepared to show us 
over his little domain. He is an old 


prospector, who came to the Canyon 
twenty years ago, only a few years af- 
ter Captain Hanse, the oldest inhabi- 
tant. 

“There was nobody traveling here 
them days, Mistress; just men looking 
for gold. I was always looking for it, 


but there’s no free gold here.’”’ So he 
settled down to live in the Canyon, and 
now he loves the solitude and the tow- 
ering cliffs, and would not be happy 
anywhere else. 

“Not every one feels like he does,” 
put in Billy Hill. “Captain Hanse 
says you might as well live in hell, if 
it wasn’t for the name of it, and the 
disgrace!” 

Boucher smiled condescendingly, 
and attracted our attention to a flat red 
stone lying by the spring. He poured 
a dipper of water over it, and immedi- 
ately the outlines of what he called a 
“ferren,” and the footprints of some 
small prehistoric beast came out 
clearly. He knew a good deal about 
the strange formation of the Canyon, 
and discoursed about “the third sedi- 
mentary from the primitive’”—what- 
ever that may be. There were some 
strange, dark brown objects in the cave 
of a peculiar shape, and looking as if 
carved from wood, which puzzled us, 
until we were told they were very old 
horns of Big Horn sheep—that he had 
found oni the cliffs near by. He used 
to shoot the sheep and deer, he told 


us, until he “took a step for the better- 
ment.” 

The little fish were pointed out with 
pride and affection. Boucher had 
brought them all the way from Kansas 
in a “vial.” We asked if they would 
not freeze when it grew cold, for there 
is ice and snow in Arizona in winter, 
but he said that down here in the warm 
heart of the canyon it was always 
summer, and the little fish were com- 
fortable all the year round. In the 
stone basin of the spring some crisp 
heads of lettuce and a few beets were 
floating, looking strangely sophisti- 
cated and misplaced in the heart of the 
desert. They came from Boucher’s 
garden, five miles farther down the 
Canyon, near the river. A garden that 
is always green, where he grows vege- 
tables and fruit. Grape vines grow 
there, and tomatoes and orange trees, 
and last year the oranges bloomed, al- 
though there is not much sunlight in 
the bottom of the Canyon, for the soil 
is good wherever there is water. How 
we wished that we could see that 
strange Canyon garden, but the trail 
was too rough, even for our clever lit- 
tle horses. 

Our host opened the door of his little 
house, and we peeped in. Over the lin- 
tel a small horseshoe, covered with sil- 
ver paper, was nailed to bring good 
luck. The little kitchen was as neat as 
wax and quite comfortably arranged. 
From a couple of deer horns hung 
various cooking utensils and the pic- 
ture of a girl, on a gaudy -calendar, 
black-haired and  crimson-cheeked, 
smiled upon us from the wall. 

Outside, near the spring, was a 
wooden table, and a long, low couch 
covered with a gay Navajo blanket. 
Here we had our lunch. Billy Hill 
brought some sandwiches and fruit out 
of his saddle bags. Boucher made us 
some coffee, and we all found that we 
were hungry. Everything tasted very 
good. A warm breeze, sweet with the 
scent of the quinine flowers, blew in 
our faces. The spring tinkled musi- 
cally. A small iridescent lizard ran 
across the earthen floor and disap- 
peared under a stone. 
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There was something peculiarly de- 
lightful about the little place. Per- 
hans its greatest charm was owing to 
the vivid contrast between the cool 
shadow in which we sat and the burn- 
ing valley spread out below us. We 
could hear far off the burro bells, and 
after lunch Billy Hill rode off to bring 
in the burros for us to see. In a little 
while, one after the other, in a long 
line, they came up the path and into 
the corral, led by an old white mule. 
Some of them were very pretty, and 
Boucher told us with pride that one of 
his “burro family” had been bought 
by a millionaire last year, and was 
now living in the East. The little crea- 
tures were very tame, and ate bits of 
bread and orange peel from their mas- 
ter’s hand, while we took their photo- 
graphs. 

We were reluctant to leave this cool, 
sweet little spot and go out again into 
the glare and heat, but the afternoon 
was wearing away, and we had a long 
tide home, so we bade our kind host 
good-bye and mounted again on our 
patient little horses. It was not so 
hot or so dizzy going up as coming 
down, but the climb was very hard on 
our poor beasts, and by the time we 
reached the top they were breathing 
heavily. 

We had a long, pleasant ride home, 
over the sand and through the cedar 
wood, past the white yuccas and the 
crimson cactus flowers. We _ rode 
briskly, and soon we had left far be- 
hind us the enchanted spring, dripping 
cool and clear, through the rugged 
rock, into the quiet pool where the two 
little gold fish swim about and the 
scarlet flowers nod at their reflections 
in the shining water. 

a 


The Mitre Col. 


One cold, clear morning, just three 
weeks after our ride to Dripping 
Spring, we stood on the shore of Lake 
Louise, in the Rocky Mountains, ready 
for a very different sort of expedition. 
It was July, but the sky had the deep 
blue of autumn, with great white 
clouds driving across it before the 


wind, and throwing their mysterious 
shadows on the mountain tops. The 
air was incredibly clear and keen. The 
ripples on the lake were twinkling and 
dancing in the sunlight, like diamond 
sparks, and the water itself shone with 
the translucent color of an uncut gem 
—emerald mingled with sapphire—in 
the shallows turquoise with jade— 
while along the shore, in the shadows 
of the mountains, the vivid blues and 
greens melted into deepest amethyst. 
In the opening between the two peaks 
that tower above the lake on either 
side, the Victoria Glacier, “in rayment 
white and glistening,” mirrored itself 
in the water. 

A friend offered to row us across the 
lake, so we told the Swiss guide, Ed- 
ward Feuz, to meet us at the other end. 
An elderly Chinese helped us carefully 
intc the boat, congratulating us that it 
was “not laining to-day,” and we 
started -off, the blue waves parting be- 
fore us and turning to violet as the 
oars dipped in. 

The boat soon grated on the white 
sand of the farther shore, where we 
found our guide waiting for us, and 
we were soon on our way along the 
glacier. Edward Feuz is the best 
climber in the Rocky Mountains, ex- 
cept, perhaps, his father, and is a 
pleasant man, besides. He was dressed 
in the usual costume of a Swiss guide; 
rough tweeds, a cock’s feather stuck in 
the ribbon of his Tyrolese hat, and a 
pair of smoked glasses fastened on the 
brim. On his breast he wore a brooch 
in the shape of a Swiss cross—on his 
back was a knapsack and a coil of rope 
—and in his hand he carried an ice- 
pick. Heavy boots, with huge hob- 
nails projecting from the edge of the 
sole, completed his costume. We also 
wore heavy rough clothes and hob- 
nailed boots, but we carried alpen- 
stocks and our hats were ornamented 
with porcupine quills instead of cock’s 
feathers. We had met a porcupine, a 
few days before, on the shore of the 
lake, and as he waddled away, we 
slapped our hats on his back and stuck 
the crown full of quills. They were 
interesting but inconvenient ornaments, 
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and later we found the hats 
prickly to pack. 

We walked slowly and steadily in 
Indian file, Feuz leading the way and 
setting the pace. Soon after leaving 
the lake we met two boys on ponies, 
who had started from the hotel some 
time before us. We knew they were 
not accustomed to riding, for we had 
heard one ask the other, as they 
mounted: 

“Say, do you pull the line on the side 
you want him to go?” but their good 
little ponies had evidently taken them 
as far towards the glacier as the trail 
was fit for horses, and they were now 
on their way home. 

But we were more ambitious, for we 
had planned to cross the Victoria Gla- 
cier, take a look into the famous Ab- 
bot’s pass, and then cross the Lefroy 
glacier and climb up to the Col, or 
high pass, of the Mitre, where we 
knew was a splendid view of Paradise 
Valley and the Ten Peaks. 

We came soon to a broken bridge, 
crossing the foaming torrent that 
flows from the glaciers. Most of the 
bridge had been washed away, leaving 


very 


“The snow was soft and it was hard 
work,” 
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Boucher and his “burro family.” 


only one long log balanced high above 
the water. It looked slippery, but our 
guide walked across without a word, 
so we all followed meekly, and found 
we did not mind it. Near here there 
was a bad avalanche last year, and 
hundreds of fallen trees were piled on 
top of each other in criss-cross heaps 
like a game of jack-straws. Far up 
the mountain-side we could see the 
terrible scar the avalanche had left 
behind. The pile was mixed with 
hard-packed snow, so that we had no 
difficulty in crossing it. There were 
flowers here and there along the trail, 
but close to the edge of this bank of 
snow they grew in wonderful pro- 
fusion. Forget-me-nots and wild helio- 
trope—violets and anemones—colum- 
bine and cyclamen—they fringed the 
wet green ledges on the mountain side 
as far up as we. could see, and the 
chilly air was incongruously sweet 
with their fragrance. 

Every now and then the shrill whis- 
tle of a marmot rang through the val- 
ley. The brown creatures were sun- 
ning themselves on the rocks all about 
us, but they whisked into the cracks as 
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we approached. Looking back, we 
could see their bright eyes peeping out 
and watching us inquisitively. They 
seemed very tame, and Feuz said he 
had made a pet of one in the Asalkan 
Valley last year. It would eat out of 
his hand, but would never let him 
touch it. They are destructive little 
beasts. Feuz showed us where he had 
left a coat one day, near where we 
were walking. 

“When I came back it was gone. The 
marmots had teared it up!” 

Past the flowery mountain side and 
across another bank of snow we 
walked for an hour or so; and then we 
reached the Victoria Moraine and saw, 
stretching endlessly before us, the gla- 
cier’s vast undulating fields of gray 
and white. Its icy breath blew chill 
in our faces. A little flurry of snow 
darkened the air, swept by, and we 
were in sunlight again. 

We scrambled across the waste of 
loose, dry stones, and soon the ice be- 
gan to show between the gravel, and 
we tound we were on the glacier itself. 
Much of the glacier is covered by the 
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moraine, and our guide said, laughing, 
that it looked untidy, and that the 
C. P. R. ought to have it swept, but 
we thought the task would be too much 
for even “the seven maids with seven 
mops, sweeping for half a year.” 

Cracks began to appear in the ice, 
and soon Feuz stopped, and taking the 
coil of rope from his shoulders, he 
roped us together, tying it securely 
around our waists and leaving some 
distance between each one of us. The 
rope had a thread of scarlet running 
through the middle of it, and, the 
knowing member of our party re- 
marked that it must have been made 
for the Royal Navy. Feuz said that 
it had been given him by an English- 
man, X , the great mountain 
climber. X——is the man who went 
up the M——— with two guides, and 
came down without them. 

“The rope may have been cut on the 
rocks,” said Feuz, shaking his head 
doubtfully, “but they say in Switzer- 
land that he cut it as they fell, to save 
himself. No one knows.” 

We found the rope very much in our 


The guide stopped every now and then to make sure of his footing. 
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way, but we saw the necessity of it 
when we came to a crevasse: a wonder- 
ful, shining, blue-green crack, its walls 
fringed with icicles, cleft in the bosom 
of the glacier. It was a long, dizzy 
step across, but our guide cut a rough 
spot on either side, and we got over, 
a little breathless. 

Our expedition was getting more 
exciting than we had expected. Gla- 
ciers are always dangerous, and our 
guide had not been across the Victoria 
before this year. He walked slowly, 
making us stop every now and then 
while he made sure, and at every step 
he drove his pick deep into the ice. 
Sometimes it was too soft, and he 
would turn aside abruptly, and take 
us another way, his caution making 
us realize the danger. On the highest 
part of the glacier, in a rocky spot, I 
found a little tuft of moss-campion 
that lives only at very high altitudes. 
It is a charming little plant, with 


bright pink starry flowers. Near it on 
the ice lay the body of a little wild 


duck, frozen stiff. 

Dark Lefroy stands like a donjon 
tower guarding the entrance to Abbot’s 
Pass. We crossed the glacier to a spot 
where we could see right into the pass. 
The narrow gorge was full of snow, 
and looked very soft and white and in- 
nocent, but its smooth sides ~ were 
grooved with ominous streaks, and 
even as we looked, an overhanging 
mass of ice broke from the cornice 
above, and swept thundering down in- 
to the valley. These treacherous 
avalanches give the place its other 
name—Death Trap. It was called Ab- 
bot after a young man who lost his life 
there not long ago. He was going 
through the Pass with some friends 
and left them for a moment to look a 
little higher up for a better place to 
climb. Suddenly his body shot past 
them down the icy slope, and was 
crushed to death far below. 

The Lefroy Glacier lay between us 
and the Mitre, so after a long look into 
the treacherous Pass, we turned away 
and went on across the glacier to the 
foot of the long, steep mountain side, 
covered with snow, up which we must 
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climb to get to the Mitre Col. Here 
the glacier stream had cut deep-blue 
channels in the ice, and there were 
several good-sized crevasses to cross. 
As we began to ascend, the crevasses 
became more difficult, for it was harder 
to get over them on a steep slope. 

We had to creep very slowly and 
carefully, almost on our hands and 
knees, around one horrid place where 
the ice was soft. A crevasse yawned 
dizzily at one side, and on the other 
the snowy cliff fell away abruptly. 
Feuz cut steps for us and held our 
ropes carefully as we zig-zagged up. 

Straight in front of us, and discour- 
agingly high above us, was the little 
Mitre, a small conical peak standing 
darkly out of the snow between big 
Aberdeen and Lefroy, but the Lefroy 
snow-field, a long slope, as steep as 
the roof of a house, lay between us and 
the Col to whith we meant to climb. 
It seemed miles away, and even look- 
ing at it made us feel out of breath, 
but our guide encouraged us: 

“This is the worst part. Ladies, you 
are doing well.” 

He thrust the toes of his boots deep 
into the snow, and made a sort of stair- 
case. We put our feet in his foot- 
prints, and up, up, we went. The stair- 
case was steeper than any we had ever 
seen before, and the snow was soft 
and heavy. The white slope was end- 
less, the Mitre seeming to recede be- 
fore us. We stopped again and again 
to get our breath. It was hard work, 
and our hearts beat painfully, but we 
kept on and on, for what seemed like 
hours. 

Suddenly we reached the cornice, 
and, before we knew it, we were over 
it and up! 

We found ourselves on a rocky ledge 
as narrow as the ridge-pole of a roof, 
clear of snow and covered with loose, 
rough stones. On one side was the 
white precipice up which we had 
climbed, where our footprints showed 
clearly in an even line; on the other it 
was just as steep and snowy, but at the 
bottom lay Paradise Valley, fresh and 
green, a little stream running through 
it like a silver thread. Tremendous 
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mountains hemmed it in on either side, 
and beyond them we could see a still 
higher range—the Ten Peaks that bor- 
der Moraine Lake. The valley was 
miles below us. We could just see the 
trail that wound among the trees, and 
at the end of it we caught a glimpse of 
the Horseshoe Glacier. It was:-a 
splendid view, and we felt much ex- 
hilarated and well repaid for our climb. 

We were so high above the noises 
of the world that the silence was in- 
tense. It was broken suddenly by a 
shout from the guide. It startled us, 
but it was only to wake the echo, that 
went reverberating from peak to peak 
in answer to his call. As the musical 
sounds died away, there came _ the 
crash of an avalanche on Mt. Victoria. 
A crackling rattle like artillery was 
followed by a tremendous thundering 
roar that died away into the dull mut- 
tering of an angry beast, and then 
again all was silent. 

It was about two o’clock. We had 
been walking and climbing for more 
than four hours, but it was so bitterly 
cold that we could not rest long. We 
huddled close under the rocks and ate 
some sandwiches and apples. We 
were hungry, but not very tired, and 
we were too cold to mind starting 
down again when Feuz said it was 
time. 

It was horribly dizzy looking down 
there. Feuz sent us ahead, one behind 
the other, and, gathering our ropes in 
his hand, he walked behind us and at 
one side, where he could watch us all. 
At every step he drove his ice-pick 
deep into the snow, until he got a firm 
hold on hard ice. The descent was not 
so bad as it looked, and much less 
fatiguing than going up. Feuz showed 
us how to dig our heels into the soft 
snow, and we went down rapidly and 
easily. 

Soon we came to a place where it 
was safe to coast, and we all sat down 
on the snow close together, one behind 
the other, as if we were sitting on a 
toboggan, with Feuz in front, and off 
we went like the wind. It was great 
fun, and we were sorry there were so 
few slopes where it was not danger- 
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ous, on account of the crevasses. Feuz 
showed us how to glissade standing 
upright, but it was too steep for us to 
try it. 

We recrossed the glacier by a dif- 
ferent way, close to some beautiful iri- 
descent ice-pinnacles which we had 
not seen before, and went along the 
edge of the glacier stream, which here 
was a tremendous foaming torrent gur- 
gling at the bottom of a blue cave, and 
crossed it on a bridge of ice. Another 
little stream flowed into it, and we all 
stopped and had an icy drink out of 
the guide’s rubber cup. 

More snow and more crevasses, but 
the worst was over, and soon Fuez un- 
roped us. He wound the rope skillfully 
into a neat coil, by looping it from un- 
der his foot to his elbow, and bound it 
again on his back. In a little while 
we were again on the moraine. It 
was quite different from where we had 
crossed it on our way up. The stones 
were of all shapes and sizes, and all 
colors—“ring-streaked and spotted” 
like Jacob’s cattle. Some were irregu- 
lar lumps of purple and black, others 
thin sheets of red, or buff, or green. 
Some were almost white, blotched with 
gray and washed very smooth. We 
stepped briskly from one flat stone to 
the other, and in a very short time we 
were back again on the trail. 

We stopped to rest for a few min- 
utes, and Feuz ate an “apfel” and 
talked. We asked him about a fatal 
accident to a lady who had been climb- 
ing at Emerald Lake the year before, 
but he professed ignorance, until he 
was convinced that we already knew 
the details, and then acknowledged 
that he had been sent up with another 
guide to bring down the body of the 
poor woman. She was climbing with 
the Alpine Club, but the guide was 
young and had not made his authority 
felt, so when he glissaded, she fol- 
lowed close behind him, without wait- 
ing for permission. The guide turned 
aside skillfully at the brink of the 
precipice, but her feet struck the rocky 
edge and she pitched over head first 
and was killed instantly. 

“Not much hurt,” Feuz said briefly; 
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“Coasting was great fun.” 


“only two, three little holes in her 
head, but the stones are sharp!” and 
he struck his hand on the rock on 
which he was sitting. 

He also gave us an account of some 
of Miss Parker’s exploits, and we 
shuddered as we heard of her walking 
nine hours on Victoria without stop- 
ping, the cold was so intense, and of 


the dizzv heights to which she had 
climbed. It made our expedition 
seem less glorious. 

We went on down the trail, passing 
again the scented flowery terraces on 
the mountain-side. Close by the path 
I picked a purple flower that looked 
litte a large violet, but its leaves were 
of a different shape and covered with 
a horrid slime. It was the butterwort 
that masquerades as a violet, and, I 
think, grows only in the Rockies. 

We found our friend on the shore 
of the lake, trying in vain to whistle 
a marmot out of his hole to have his 
photograph taken, and soon we had 
hidden our nice guide good-bye, and 
we were in the boat rowing home 
across the blue lake. The glaciers did 
not look so very far away as we 
glanced back at them, and it was hard 
to realize that it had taken us nearly 
all day to visit them. 

When we got back to the hotel, 
about five o’clock, we found we were 
rather tired. How nice it was to get 
off our wet skirts and heavy boots, and 
have a cup of tea cosily in our rooms! 
How good it tasted, and how much 
buttered toast we ate with it, as we sat 
in dressing-gowns and slippers and 
talked over our adventures! 





A WOMAN’S SMILE 


BY STOKELY S. FISHER 


My heart holds now the sun all day 
And the stars all night— 

Oh, I have forgotten the old world gray! 

My heart holds now the sun all day: 

She smiled, and never can pass away 
The joy and the light! 

My heart holds now the sun all day 
And the stars all night! 





FRED STOCKING AND HIS SERVICE TO 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE 


BY FLETCHER STOKES 


HE LAST of that famous 
group of story-tellers of 
early California days that 


frequented the rooms of 
Bret Harte in the late ’60’s, when 
he began the editorship of the Over- 
land Monthly, passed away recently in 
Frederick M. Stocking. Stocking’s 
yeriality, kindliness, impulsive heart 
and adventurous spirit were all part of 
that argonautic period in which he took 
such an intense and active part. He 
thoroughly loved the life, and nothing 
delighted him more than swapping 


yarns, a trait which harvested him a 
wide circle of welcoming and staunch 
friends. 

Stocking was most widely known, 


perhaps, as the man who was the 
means of furnishing Bret Harte with 
some vastly entertaining material for 
his stories of early California mining 
life.. These anecdotes of picturesque 
characters were in the rough, of course, 
and Harte in his masterly way trans- 
muted them into classics. 

Until family responsibilities pegged 
Stocking fast to a domestic post in 
middle life, he was as keen for adven- 
ture as any of that famous band of 
heroes who sailed with Jason in the 
daring hunt for the Golden Fleece. 
From his infancy he seemed marked 
by Fate for a life of hair breadth es- 
capes. His father was captain of a 
West Indian trader which was wrecked 
at sea, and all on board perished. 
Shortly afterwards, his widow and her 
little twin sons were passengers on a 
Hudson River steamer when the 
boiler exploded and the mother was 
killed. The two children happened to 
be lying near a deck projection which 
shielded them from the scalding 
steam. The little orphans were taken 
into the homes of relatives in Crom- 


well, Conn., and later Fred Stocking 
there learned the trade of a brass pol- 
isher. When he was_ twenty-three 
years old, the brothers caught the 
California gold fever and took steamer 
from New York by way of Panama 
for San Francisco. The stories Fred 
told of the trip across the Isthmus, 
afoot, by boat, on mule-back and by 
train, were replete with the mishaps, 
adventures and excitement of that 
feverish experience. The voyage on the 
Pacific north to the Golden Gate was 
capped by a disaster that became his- 
torical, the wreck of the passenger 
steamer Tennessee, March 8, 1853, in 
the cove which bears that name, a few 
miles north of the Golden Gate. That 
experience is best told in Mr. Stock- 
ing’s own words, for he wrote many 
stories in his quaint style: 


Frederick M. Stocking, as he looked 
in his later years. 
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“Well, you know all about the ex- 

citement and interest that made. We 
a!l went to bed prepared to get up 
early, and as soon as it was light 
we all jumped up and got ready as 
quickly as we could, and everybody 
put on his best clothes to go ashore, 
you know (the ladies were planning to 
zo to church, as it was Sunday morn- 
ing, and dressed for making their 
appearance there), and we hurried up 
on deck to look around, and see the 
Gate. 
_ “Well, when we got there, we found 
it had come on so foggy early that 
morning, and it was so thick there was 
nothing to be seen, and too cold to stay 
on deck. It was the 6th of March, and 
it wanted only two weeks of being 
thirty-eight years after, that the Eliza- 
beth got into the same place. 

“The vessel was picking her way 
along, going very slowly, and then 
stopping, and we supposed we were 
going through the Golden Gate that 
minute. But we could not see any- 
thing, and we thought we would soon 
be getting in; so by-and-by my chum 
said: ‘Well, let’s go down to get our 
breakfast.’ 

“If he had said that ten minutes 
sooner it would have been better luck 
for us, for we never got that breakfast, 
and we needed it bad enough béfore 
we got through. It was two days be- 
fore I got anything to eat but a hand- 
ful of crackers soaked in salt water. 

Well, we went down to breakfast; 
it was about seven or half-past seven 
in the morning—fairly day. There was 
a woman at the table we knew pretty 
well—nurse to the baby in one of the 
families of our friends. She was one 
of those great big, good-natured wo- 
men, and weighed about 250 pounds. 
We sat down near her and called for 
something to eat, when there came an 
awful crash of the steamer. 

“Everybody knew instantly that 
we'd struck. Everything went off the 
table in a heap, and this nurse, she 
went over, too, baby and all. She 
picked up the baby and got to her 
feet, and then she made a jump for 
my chum and flung her arms round 
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his neck, and yelled: “Oh, save me, 
save me! I’m going to be drowned!” 

“Oh, no,’ says he, ‘you won't 
drown. You're too fat; you'll float.’ 

He pulled away, and we rushed up 
on deck. The whole crew was there, 
and everything in turmoil. As we got 
there, the vessel struck again. There, 
right in full view, just off to the right- 
hand side, was a great bare bluff, tow- 
ering up over the vessel. On top of it 
was a flagstaff—-we learned afterward 
that it was a surveyor’s monument. 
The sea was very heavy, and the fog 
was very thick. We had pitched on 
the very place where the Elizabeth 
struck the other day. 

But there was one difference. She 
struck kind of sideling, grazed on the 
reef, and slid off. We saw the cliff 
ahead, tried to back off, and the surf 
threw the stern around, so that a rock, 
which the captain had taken for Mile 
Rock, was right at our stern, and pre- 
vented us from backing. Then the surf 
kept driving her in, and she struck 
nearly broadside on, and the _ swell 
carried her over till she stuck on the 
reef, and there she was fixed, tolerably 
safe for a few hours, until the beating 
broke her to pieces. 

“Well, at first there was a terrible 
time, of course—all those hundreds of 
people, and women, and men, too, 
praying and crying. One lady threw 
up her hands as they were all praying 
and screaming, and cried: ‘No use, no 
use in all your praying now! Nothing 
but the Lord Jesus can save us now!’ 

“The tide was going down, and the 
Tennessee stuck faster and faster on 
the reef. Well, this same chief mate 
Dowling, that jumped overboard at 
Panama Bay, watched his chance, and 
took a small line—fastened about his 
body—and jumped overboard on one 
of the high seas. He was carried 
ashore and thrown upon the rocks, 
and happened by good luck to be able 
to get hold of something and hang on 
when the undertow went back, and 
then managed to scramble up out of 
reach of the water. So then they sent 
a larger line over, and then a cable 
hawser, from the wheel-house, and 
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three or four other men went over. But 
the other officers were trying all the 
time to get the vessel off; and mean- 
while this Tom Gihon, the express 
messenger, the one that engraved the 
watch for Dowling, went to look after 
the ladies that were in his charge, and 
got them together. He noticed that the 
vessel lay broadside right across the 
mouth of the cove—Indian Cove, they 
called it up to that time—and the cove 
wes so narrow that fifty feet from the 
stern, or fifty feet from the ship’s nose, 
would have brought us on the cliffs: 
so while the surf was pounding us, 
and breaking clear over that wheel- 
house, the Tennessee made a com- 
paratively calm water in her lee, where 
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ing pass the women and children over 
the side; but Tom Gihon was the 
strongest man I ever saw—a real little 
giant of a fellow. Big women would 
jump into his arms as the boat came 
up with the swell, and he would catch 
them. Sometimes they would jump 
late, too, and ’twas a long jump, but 
he caught them all. 

“When he first went to look after his 
ladies, while the Tennessee was knock- 
ing all round on the rocks, he missed 
Mts. Dubois—Miss Sanford she was 
then—and went after her and said: 
‘Hurry up!’ 

“*Why, what’s the matter?’ 
she. 

“He said: ‘The vessel’s ashore!’ 


says 
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The wreck of the “Tennessee,” in Tennessee Cove, just above the Golden 


Gate. 


he thought a boat could live: so he got 
the steward to help him, and they got 
a quarter-boat down, on their own re- 
sponsibility, and he found he could 
get the ladies ashore, so a few of the 
passengers that hadn’t anything to do 
turned in and helped him, and finally 
he got them all safe to the beach. It 
took half the day—oh, it was a tre- 
mendous job. He had to threaten to 
kill the men if they didn’t keep back 
—they would have rushed right over 
the women and children and piled into 
the boat; and you know that man had 
to be up to his waist in water most of 
the time. I was plumb worn out help- 


From a sketch drawn by the first mate the morning after the disaster. 


She said: ‘I thought it was queer 
that the steamer went bumping that 
way through the Gate.’ 

“She was getting everything to- 
gether, just as methodical as a Yankee 
schoolmarm would, you know. He 
said he didn’t know what would have 
become of her, if he hadn’t gone after: 
her. 

“All this time the ship’s bell kept 
tolling a terrible toll, sounding the Ten- 
nessee’s doom. It sounded awfully: 
scared more people than the wreck 
did. The women took it for the toll of 
doom. They fired distress guns, too, 
thinking they might be heard in San 
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Francisco and bring out some help. 
Of course there was no life-saving sta- 
tion then, and almost no settlements in 
Marin County, so they didn’t look for 
help from shore. 

“The sea was going down all the 
time, and the ship settling down on the 
reefs, so she didn’t roll as much as 
she did at first. About noon she broke 
in two—all that heavy machinery went 
right down through the bottom. The 
officers had given up trying to save the 
ship, and they had to hurry before the 
cabins filled with water to get the bed- 
ding out of the berths. They had them 
take that and all the sails, and get it 
all ashore and take hold and make 
tents for the people. 

“Gihon had all Adams & Co.’s ex- 
press—twelve or fourteen trunks— 
and he went and asked the officers if 
that might go ashore first of any bag- 
gage. He had a little ambition about 
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it, as being entrusted with it, he said; 
and everybody turned in and put them 
ashore for him, because of the way 
he’d been doing. Then they went on 
with the rest of the baggage. The men 
had got ashore, what with the hawser 
and boats, so the passengers were all 
disposed of. Of course some of us 
were helping with the baggage. I 
worked like the devil all day, and the 
last piece of baggage I got ashore was 
a friend’s side-saddle, that was in a 
locker in my cabin, way down aft, and 
I dug it out for her just as the water 
was filling the cabin. 

“It was foggy, cold weather, and 
hundreds of people crowded on the lit- 
tle beach, and not enough tents to go 
round, and a great many of the steer- 
age passengers got guides from those 
who had been in the country before, 
and started off across the mountains 
to walk to Sausalito. The balance of 








Chaffee (“Tennessee’s Partner’) in his queer looking vehicle, driving 
“Jenny,” mentioned in the story by Bret Harte. 
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them stayed with us and got tents. 

“It came on night, and the officers 
left the wreck and came ashore. Half 
way up from Panama the surgeon had 
gone crazy and cut his throat, but 
didn’t succeed in killing himself. They 
brought him with them, and wanted to 
get a place to put him, you know. 

“Well, no one seemed disposed to 
give up a place for him, so I gave up 
mine. Of course that left me out. The 
passengers had built fires along the 
beach from the wreckage, and some of 
them and the officers were standing 
close around-these to keep warm. I 
went and stood around there awhile, 
too, but as it got on near midnight, the 
weather was so cold I couldn’t stand 
it any longer, and I concluded to go 
back to the Tennessee. She seemed 
to be hard and fast, and I wasn’t afraid 
she would go to pieces before morn- 
ing. 

“There was one man on board— 
the watchman, you know—but I didn’t 
see him. I worked my way over on 
the hawser, and went down to the 
cabin. Part of it was under water, but 
the balance of it, near the companion 
way, was high and dry. 

I went into one of the staterooms 
and hunted round for something, and 
got a couple of mattresses; then I lay 
down in one of the berths with a mat- 
tress under and over me—that was the 
nearest to any cover I could find. This 
was midnight, and I hadn’t eaten any- 
thing all day, but I made out as-well as 
I could till toward morning. By that 
time the tide was up, and the waves 
were beginning to break over the ves- 
sel again, and she began to go to 
pieces; so I was rousted out. I was 
the only one on board by that time; the 
watchman had cleared out. So I 
climbed ashore myself about daylight, 
and got a handful of crackers. 

“Well, we looked around, and saw 
that during the night the old Goliah 
had come out in answer to our guns, 
and she was lying off and on, waiting 
for a chance to help. When it came 
fairly light, some of the few people 
that lived back in the surrounding 
country came along to see what was 
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going on. The Sausalito people had 
heard about the wreck from the steer- 
age passengers that walked over. Old 
Captain Richardson was the first one 
to come—the same man after whom 
Richardson Bay was named. His 
house was at Sausalito, and he was a 
regular old-timer; had his ranch there 
in Mexican times. 

“Presently I saw some one coming 
along that looked familiar. I looked 
at him, and saw that it was an old 
schoolmate of mine. I hadn’t seen him 
since we were boys together in Con- 
necticut. That was the way things 
used to happen those days. 

“TI sung out to him, and he didn’t 
know who I was; but after I told him, 
he remembered me very well. He said 
he was working on Captain Richard- 
son’s ranch, and he offered to go over 
the mountains with me whenever I was 
ready, and do anything he could to 
help me, you know. The Goliah had got 
inshore by that time, and was going to 
take off what she could of the passen- 
gers, the ladies particularly; and the 





Bret Harte, from a photo taken shortly 
after he became editor of the 
Overland Monthly. 
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others began to scatter off in crowds 
across the mountains. My friends who 
had ladies went with the Goliah, so I 
was ready to go off at once with this 
man across to Sausalito. 

“The Tennessee had begun to go to 
pieces pretty badly when we saw our 
last of her. The sea kept on just as 
heavy as it had been, and the waves 
were breaking over her, and would 
evidently tear her to pieces in a few 
hours. So we left her, and walked over 
across the peninsula to Sausalito. It 
was no place at all there, you know— 
enly about half-a-dozen houses. It 
was used mostly as a place to get water 
supply for the city. They used to send 
a steamer over, and pump her full of 
water, and take her back to the city 
and pump it out again and sell it. They 
used to get two-bits a bucketful for it. 

“T couldn’t get anything to eat there 
—they couldn’t supply all that crowd, 
you know; and anyway, we all wanted 
to get to San Francisco as quickly as 
we could. I luckily got a chance to 
come over in a Whitehall boat; so we 
embarked and rowed across, and after 
some hours got to the old wharf, where 
the corner of Sacramento and Davis 
street is now. That was the old Long 
Wharf, you know. My friend was 
there waiting for me when I came 
ashore, and it was well on in the after- 
noon, a good two days since I had any- 
thing but those few soaked crackers. 
He says: ‘Now, see here, Fred, we’ll go 
right up to the American Exchange, 
and we'll get a good dinner;’ and my! 
I guess we ate enough to supply a 
whole ship’s crew—salmon and veni- 
son and wild ducks.’ ” 


Like most of the other argonauts 
who landed in San Francisco at that 
time short of money, he turned his 
hands to whatever employment he 
could find. For a time he clerked for 
Thomas O. Larkin, one of the promi- 
nent merchants of that period. Then 
he took a venture in carrying grain be- 
tween Alviso and the city on a small 
schooner. All the while he was accu- 
mulating a fund to carry him to the 
mines and grub-stake him. When the 
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size of his pile satisfied him, he went 
down to San Jose, stayed awhile with 
relatives on a farm there, and then he 
and his brother headed for the ever- 
alluring placers in the Sierra foothills. 

They located a claim at Second Gar- 
rote, now Groveland, on the Big Oak 
Flat road, between Sonora and Yosem- 
ite Valley. In a camp nearby, Stock- 
ing first met the man who, some fifteen 
years later, was to be transformed into 
literature as ‘““Tennessee’s Partner.” At 
that time, Chaffee and Chamberlain © 
had been mining six years, and had 
firmly cemented that remarkable 
friendship which was to bravely en- 
dure the trials and tribulations of over 
half a century. There were gold 
rushes in those days, and the two 
Stockings, Chaffee and Chamberlain 
and thirteen other miners joined in the 
stampede to Table Mountain, near Jim- 
town. Within a year they were all 
broke and glad to get back to the small 
certainties of their claims at Second 
Garrote. In a little while Fred Stock- 
ing’s prospects looked so promising 
that he wrote to his sweetheart in New 
Haven, Conn., to come out to Califor- 
nia for their wedding, and forthwith 
he began to erect a more commodious 
cabin for their dwelling. In a spirit 
of fun he sent her a lithograph pic- 
ture of the wreck of the steamer Ten- 
nessee, and warned her not to make 
the mistake he did in getting ashore 
in California. The bride arrived by 
the Panama route without any un- 
usual mishaps, December 15, 1855. 
Young Stocking, in his ardor to greet 
his bride, rowed out in the bay and 
clambered aboard the incoming 
steamer. They were married a few 
days later at the home of B. P. Avery, 
on Rincon Hill. Within.three weeks, 
they were all living as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow in the new 
cabin on the slopes of the Sierra foot- 
hills. 

Of those surroundings, Stocking 
in his characteristic way, used to say: 
“Second Garrote wasn’t anything of a 
place, you know—just one of those 
mining camps—four or five mining 
cabins strung along between Slate 
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Creek and a ridge that arose up be- 
hind. My claim was over on Whiskey 
Creek, the other side of the ridge; 
the two creeks came down and joined 
the point of the ridge, and the trail 
from Second Garrote came around the 
point and across Whiskey Creek and 
on Big Oak Flat. The other side of 
Whiskey Gulch there was no ridge, 
but one of those little oak flats they 
have in that country, lying between 
Whiskey Gulch and Slapjack Gulch. 
They called it Slapjack Gulch because 
it was said that when the first miners 
came they found in the forks of a tree 
thirty or forty slapjacks that Fre- 
mont’s men had left there half a dozen 
years before. On this flat was a grove 
of those beautiful little black oak trees 
—and there I built my cabin when I 
was fixing up to get married.” 
Stocking was laying away a snug 
little sum furnished by his claim when 
Fate again beckoned him in the shape 
of friends who had located in Port- 
land, O. They urged him to come up 
there, as the place was booming under 
the excitement of a gold rush, and 
money was to be made easily in outfit- 
ting the miners with merchandise. In 
Portland, Stocking did so well in trade 
that he grabbed at an offer to buy into 
a thriving store at the Dalles, the 
heart of a section filled with success- 
ful placer mining camps. It was there 
he met Cherokee Bob, a _ gambler, 
whose picturesque life and character 
he later described to Bret Harte, and 
which the genius of the latter used as 
the prototype of John Oakhurst and 
Jack Hamlin. Stocking himself faced 
many wild adventures while on horse- 
back making his collection rounds of 
the many camps. On one occasion the 
road agents cut the mountain trail, and 
he was thrown over a steep cliff—his 
jaws and legs were badly crushed, and 
his horse was killed, but his comrade 
managed to get him alive to a doctor 
in a distant camp, and after months he 
was patched up. As agent for Wells- 
Fargo and the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation he was the target of constant 
plots of the reckless “bad men” of that 
section. This dramatic life was shifted 
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suddenly one night when his store 
burned to the ground and swept away 
the last of $75,000. Like a typical 
California argonaut and a true philoso- 
pher, he gathered his little family, and 
set out for San Francisco to begin the 
work of gathering another fortune. He 
landed December, 1867, just in time to 
get comfortably settled, when the 
earthquake of the following year up- 
set his business hopes and completely 
changed his prospects. Undaunted, he 
set out from store to store seeking em- 
ployment. The search proved to be 
the turning point of his rolling-stone 
life. . With the exception of a few re- 
lapses into mining, he was thereafter 
to remain in one employment during 
the rest of his life. Among the first 
shops he entered was the printing 
house of the new Overland Monthly, 
the Commercial Herald and Market 
Review, on Washington street, oppo- 
site the Post Office. John H. Carmany 
was the business manager of the Over- 
land Monthly, and Stocking began 
work there by folding papers in the 
circulation department. Like most of 
the men of that period, he was re- 
sourceful and adaptable, and within a 
few years he had made himself so 
handy and useful that thereafter he 
continued to be regarded as one of 
the necessary wheels of the establish- 
ment. In later years he became ad- 
vertising manager of the Overland 
Monthly, and held that position up to 
the death of his wife, a few years ago. 
Her absence took something out of his 
life, and thereafter he preferred to 
live quietly at home. 

The interesting portion of Stock- 
ing’s eventful life always will be his 
association with Bret Harte in the 
Overland Monthly office, and the man- 
ner in which the latter tapped his im- 
mense and varied fund of mining tales 
in quest of material for literary pur- 
poses. Perhaps at no period in the 
history of California, not excepting 
the golden ’70’s, when those famous 
wits, raconteurs and _story-tellers 
gathered around the mahogany in the 
Bohemian Club, was there ever such 
an original and delightful group of 
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hypnotising yarn-spinners as _ fore- 
gathered in the editorial rooms of 
Overland Monthly during the first half- 
dozen years of its existence. To this 
generation their names suggest little, 
because their work during that strenu- 
ous period of endeavor was such that 
they left no printed record, save in 
the case of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Joaquin 
Miller, Noah Brooks, Henry George 
and a few others; but they were all 
men of wide experience, depth of char- 
acter, full of abundant mentality and 
bountiful vitality, who delighted in 
making the gathering a clearing house 
of the colorful and varied experiences 
of those deeply stirring times. Stock- 
ing was only one of a score or more 
of these mouthpieces of adventure. 
Among them sat young Harte, alert, 
susceptible, quietly absorbing all he 
deemed best for the stories he was to 
write, describing the most picturesque 
period in California history. 

Harte’s own experience in the mines 
had been very limited. Just before 
coming into manhood he had acted as 
messenger for Wells-Fargo & Co.; his 
duties had taken him out of Sacra- 
mento on collecting trips to a number 
of mining camps dotting the Sierra 
foothills immediately above that town, 
and had lasted about three- years. 
More than anything else these trips 
had furnished him a living background 
for his stories and a general idea of 
the life of the miners. To this ex- 
perience the tale-spinners frequenting 
the editorial rooms of Overland 
Monthly contributed details of plots 
and characters, for the stories told 
there were photographic gems in plots 
and character, garnered from the best 
to be had up and down the Pacific 
Slope. 

How Harte transformed this mater- 
ial is happily illustrated in the case of 
“Tennessee’s Partner,” and Cherokee 
Bob, characters and sketches outlined 
to him by Stocking in the old editorial 
rooms on Washington street. 

Harte, like most temperamental 
writers, had the knack of being late 
with his copy, unless pricked on by his 
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publisher. One day he was in his 
Commercial street rooms, when Stock- 
ing happened in and found him ran- 
sacking the tablets of his memory in 
quest of a good incident to back a part- 
nership story. He asked Stocking if 
he had ever had an experience in that 
line, and the latter began the simple 
narrative of the close friendship ex- 
isting between Chaffee and Chamber- 
lain; he told of their common purse, 
of “Jenny,” the only horse in the camp, 
which Chaffee drove hitched to a 
queer-looking vehicle, and of that mov- 
ing episode, Chaffee’s simple plea 
with a lynching mob to save the life 
of a wretch with a noose around his 
neck. According to Stocking’s narra- 
tive, Chaffee offered a bag of gold dust 
to the mob, saying that he would rather 
give it all than have such a breach of 
the law disgrace the camp. He talked 
quietly, and finally made a motion that 
the prisoner be turned over to the reg- 
ular authorities at Columbia, near 
Sonora. Somehow he won the crowd, 
and this was done. 

It developed that one wing of the 
lynching party was very much dissat- 
isfied with this outcome, and a plan 
was arranged to waylay the men 
selected to take the bound prisoner on 
horseback to the Columbia jail, and 
hang him to the nearest tree. This 
plot was betrayed to Chaffee. He and 
Chamberlain hastily gathered a num- 
ber of horsemen, took a cut-off, and by 
hard riding managed to overtake the 
posse. The lynchers were then out- 
generaled by the simple plan of tak- 
ing a roundabout course to Columbia, 
where the prisoner was safely deliv- 
ered. 

In due time the man was tried and 
was sentenced to seven years in prison. 
After his release, he foolishly returned 
to Second Garrote, taking the position 
that he had paid the penalty of his 
crime. The miners thought otherwise, 
and Chaffee and Chamberlain were ap- 
pointed a committee to acquaint him 
of that fact. Their ultimatum was so 
brief and pointed that it could have 
only one effect: “Quit this camp with- 
in thirty minutes, or we'll hang you to 





James A. Chaffee, “Tennessee’s Pariner,’ and his life-long friend, John P. 
Chamberlain. From a photo taken in the cabin at Second Garrote. 


‘he nearest tree.” He quit. That was his story of “Tennessee’s Partner.” 

the first case in California history The friendship of Chaffee and 
where the committee surrendered a Chamberlain began on the ship which 
riminal to the law. How Bret Harte brought them to California in July, 
oandled these materials is set forth in 1849, and lasted steadfastly and inti- 
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mately till their deaths fifty-four years 
later. The simple, direct, unaffected 
and optimistic nature of Chaffee is il- 
lustrated in his reply to a stranger in 
1896, who asked him if he had yet 
made his fortune in the mines: “Not 
vet,” he replied, cheerfully; “but the 
claim makes us a living, and we’re ex- 
pecting to make a strike any day, and 
that’s the beauty of the life.” 

In this unique partnership and 
household arrangement Chaffee looked 
after the cooking and Chamberlain de- 
voted his time to working the mine. 
Time gradually sapped their energies, 
and finally, in 1903, Chaffee became 
so ill that Berkeley friends, well ac- 
quainted with the history and idiosyn- 
cracies of the pair, had Chaffee 
brought to an Oakland hospital. This 
necessary separation from Chamber- 
lain caused the invalid a deal of heart- 
breaking worry. “He’s got nobody to 
do his cooking with me here, and he 
can’t do it alone. I understand him, 
and know what to do for him. Can’t 


you patch me up so I can get back to 


him?” He was eighty years old at 
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this time. Other than human hands 
answered his prayer, and he passed 
away a few days later, still softly 
whispering that he must return to his 
partner. And his partner? Chamber- 
lain never recovered from the shock 
of Chaffee’s death. He pined into 
melancholia and killed himself. 

One autumn day in 1889, while 
Stocking and Miss Millicent Shinn, 
then editor of Overland Monthly, were 
drifting on a yacht on San Francisco 
Bay, he told her the story of “Chero- 
kee Bob” almost in the same words as 
he had told it to Bret Harte in the sum- 
mer of 1869, when the latter was comb- 
ing over his ideas preparing the story 
of the “Outcasts of Poker Flat.” In 
that story, John Oakhurst is roughly 
sketched on the lines of ‘Cherokee 
Bob.” Later the character was more 
clearly defined and detailed in Jack 
Hamlin, first introduced in “Brown of 
Calaveras.” The one marked differ- 
ence between the original and the two 
characters is the trait of self-restraint 
in the latter, introduced by Harte for 
literary effect. 


Frederick Stocking, his twin brother a1d partner mining at Second Garrote 


in ’55. 
his newly wedded wife. 


The middle figure over the “Long Tom” is Stocking. 
(From an old daguerrotype.) 


The woman is 





TOLNEUCH 


(Chinook for the West Wind) 


BY J. CHESTER FOX 


AILING into Penns’ Cove at 
the north end of Whidbey 
Island, there is a certain exhil- 
arating sense of things fresh 

and large and open awakened, when 
one’s mind and lungs expand with the 
west wind blowing in off the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca. 

You may drift idly at the mouth of 
the inlet on a mid-afternoon in late 
summer, whistling to no avail, and yet, 
do you but know the psychological 
moment, you may shake a breeze from 
your very sleeve, with as little variance 
as tide or sun. On the moment the 
boom-jaws creak on the spars, the 
sheets pull taut in the blocks, and the 
lap, lap, lap at the bows grows into a 
steady slosh as the yawl lists into her 
stride. 

So unerring it is that I have, on more 
occasions than one, timed a leisurely 
return homeward on its first stirring 
the fir-tops, after a quest for quail or 
pheasant, along the beach road skirt- 
ing the headlands, jutting out a full 
hundred feet or more above the lap 
of the tide. 

Late September and the advent of 
the quail season found me a sole, be- 
lated passenger, with dog and gun on 
the snug little Sound steamer bound 
for San de Fuca, the little village 
which dots the head of the cove. Con- 
spicuous more by its sloping fields than 
its cluster of low houses or its single, 
tickety pier, I was anxious again to 
sight it. 

Keen anticipation drew me on deck 
as we rounded the buoy off the sand- 
spit, which a dozen centuries of coun- 
ter-tides have piled athwart the inlet. 
The cabin door desisted a vigorous 
push and swung shut behind me with 
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a bang. I clutched wildly at my wind- 
tossed hat, and, with my coat sleeve, 
wiped my face of the salt spray which 
curled merrily up over the weather 
rail. 

Surely the west wind was on time, 
differing only in degree! 

With a fair, white bone in her mouth 
the little vessel bore up the passage, 
her stays singing in the head-wind, 
and swinging wide for the pier, fell 
off quickly without steerage way, while 
her deckhand hurled a frantic bowline 
which fell short by a fathom. Twice 
we circled and twice we missed under 
sheer pressure of wind, before the line 
fell true. As we edged in under the 
strain. on the spring-line, I unleashed 
my dog, and he and I and the mail bags 
tumbled helter-skelter dockward with- 
out the customary gangplank to dignify 
our landing. 

The hurried snort of the whistle, 
complying with regulations, was 
smothered down wind with a shredded 
pennant of steam, as the boat backed 
into the open. 

I gathered up my togs and shook 
hands with the majority of the vil- 
lagers, who had been sheltered by the 
three-sided house on the dock, refus- 
ing, because of the elements, to be 
robbed of the daily event of the pas- 
senger boat’s arrival. 

Having exchanged greetings with 
my friends of the community, and in- 
creased my obligations to a few whose 
lands are wide—and their generosity 
wider—I thanked them for their as- 
surance that I might again ignore the 
“no hunting” signs which indicated 
posted ground. Thus early fortified 
with privileges, I made my way in the 
rapidly waning light to my cottage, se- 
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successful 





cure in the certainty of a 
week’s shooting. 

Having attempted a fire in the cook- 
stove with no better effect than to cre- 
ate a more vicious draught down the 
flue, quickly filling the rooms with the 
pungent odor of bark-smoke, I desisted 
and resolved in favor of an early bed 
without supper. Happily, this latter 
calamity was spared me. A _ loud 
rapping at the door, audible above the 
roar of the wind and the incessant clat- 
ter of the windows, prompted my 
hasty response. 

The door swung open in advance of 
my effort, and my sputtering, panicky 
oil lamp disclosed a neighboring house- 
wife deftly managing a jug of rich 
milk, a napkin of hot biscuits and her 
rebellious shawl. 

My mingled protestations and fervid 
thanks were drowned in her genial 
laugh and cheery “good-night,” as the 
flutter of her blue gingham was lost 
in the outer darkness. 

As I waited, peering into the gloom 
for the flash of light from her door- 
way which would assure me of her safe 
return, there came, between gusts, the 
deep, dull boom of heavy, thunderous 
surf. Across the mile and a half wide 
neck of timbered land, which sepa- 


rates the open strait from the cove, | 


I could easily time the distance be- 
tween crests, as they beat relentlessly 
to the solemn cadence of the bell buoy 
moored a mile beyond. 

Overhead, occasional patches of 
light were hastily blotted out by low, 
scurrying, wind shot cloud packs stam- 
peding across the sky. An angry gust 
disputed my right to close the door, 
and, barred without, clamored protest- 
ingly at the window panes, streaking 
their inky surface with jagged spears 
of rain. 

I washed down my last biscuit with 
a satisfying gulp of milk, and holding 
my lamp aloft, ascended the stairs to 
bed, reluctantly admitting the vain 
hope of a shoot in the morning. 

The roar of the growing storm with- 
out, the chill inhospitality of the rooms 
within, coupled with an increasing 
sense of my disappointment at this un- 
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favorable turn of the elements, pro- 
duced a depression of spirits which ef- 
fectively routed sleep. I gathered the 
bed clothes about me to encourage such 
warmth as their damp condition would 
afford, and lighting my pipe, made a 
determined effort to gather some scant 
consolation from thoughts of the days 
to follow; little knowing the rare good 
fortune the gale without would accord 
me. 

Fatigue finally asserted her preroga- 
tive, and I slept. When I awoke, the 
sun had utterly banished the storm, 
and my previously waning enthusiasm 
mounted with the mercury. A hasty 
breakfast served to establish my con- 
tent in full, and with my dog and gun 
I set out along the beach-road. 

Nature seemed bent on rejecting her 
mood of yesterday. Myriads of minia- 
ture suns gleamed from countless rain- 
drops, suspended by leaves and 
grasses. The glint of fresh-washed 
foliage reflected the radiant morning; 
while breathless currents of air stirred 
the gem-decked cobwebs aquiver. 

Reluctant to alarm the placid glad- 
ness of things, I kept to the open road, 
with empty gun, lest my predal in- 
stincts might assert themselves on the 
whir of startled wings, as the dog 
flushed quail at their dusting in the dry 
spots under the wild-rose hedges. 

A half hour’s brisk walk brought me 
to the brow of the headland, overlook- 
ing the hut of “Old Siwash Charley.” 
Squalid to the degree to which civil- 
ized environment had reduced him— 
devoid even of his native guttural 
name—his errant Indian instincts still 
guided him always back to this gath- 
ering place of his forefathers. 

The gently sloping beach, guarded 
by promontories on either side, af- 
forded an excellent landing place for 
a fleet of canoes. The brook, which 
for ages had toiled ceaselessly cutting 
down and leveling their camping 
ground, offered its clear, fresh water. 
The fine brown sand it spilled into the 
tide spread broadcast and bedded suc- 
culent clams. 

Here, for generations, the natives 
gathered for the “potlatch” (an an- 

















cient custom of giving away wealth), 
and here, under a sprinkling of soil, a 
bank four feet deep of bleached and 
crumbling clam shells attest the feasts 
that followed.* 

Pale blue, in the shadow of the bluff, 
a slender column of smoke curled up- 
ward from a handful of burning beach- 
wood—a typical Siwash campfire. 

Frequently I had braved the odor 
of smoked salrnon and dried clams per- 
meating his hut to gather such frag- 
ments of Indian lore as his taciturn 
moods might offer. Always careful to 
observe a tactful attitude of friend- 
ship, I had, on occasions, penetrated 
his usual stoic disposition, talking with 
him in his own Chinook, assisted by 
generous gifts of tobacco. 

Gradually he had come to evince a 
sociability which permitted guarded in- 
quiries, and I had been able to evoke 
recitals of the legends and adventures 
of his forefathers. 

The keen interest I always displayed 
served well to further my ends, for 
once his confidence had been gained, 
he seemed to take a vain satisfaction 
in relating tales of his childhood and 
recounting those of his valiant ances- 
tors. 

Thinking to pay him a brief visit 
in passing, I took the trail leading 
down to his hut, and called out the cus- 
tomary greeting, “Kla-how-ya” (a 
word of salutation.) 

“Kla-how-ya,” he returned, coming 
out of the hut. “Kunjih mika chako?” 

“Mika chee chako,” I replied, assur- 
ing him I had just arrived, in answer 
to his inquiry. 

I stood my gun against the cabin 
and drew a couple of cigars from my 
pocket, knowing the quality would be 
lost in his estimation. 

“Halo Kimoolth,” I said, indicating 
that I had no pipe-tobacco, which I 
knew he much preferred. 





*There are at least two such landing places 
where the “Upper Sound” Indians gathered 
for generations in Penns‘ Cove to ‘make 


potiatch”’ and hold the feasts which were cus- 
tomary after such events. 
dense is the deposit of clam shells that cul- 
tivation is nearly impossible, owing to the 
secant covering of the soil. 


In some places, so 
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With a grunt of acquiescence, he 
took the proffered substitute, gingerly 
turning it over and over between his 
thumb and fingers, as if fearful of 
breaking it, and extracting a_ stick 
from the fire, lit the weed with long- 
drawn draughts and sucked-in cheeks, 
emitting the smoke with guttural 
clucks of satisfaction. 

“Him hyas wind last night,” I ven- 
tured, mixing Chinook and English in 
order to direct our intermittent conver- 
sation into an easier channel. 

“Ahha—him hyas wind,” he replied, 
following my lead. “Him blowum 
down kah-hah-way stick, sitkum 
polakly.” And he indicated a fallen 
oak tree to the rear of the hut, which, 
he informed me, the gale had uprooted 
at midnight. 

We walked over to the fallen tree, 
and a glance at the excavation at its 
base made it evident at once that the 
tree had yielded to the pressure of the 
wind because of its insecure rooting at 
the ancient bed of clamshells. 

“Ona shells left long time ago,” I 
said, seating myself on the edge of the 
depression, and idly poking among the 
shale-like substance, so well wrought 
years before. 

“Ahha,” he grunted, squatting si- 
wash-fashion beside me. “Tillicums 
(my people) eat him hyas anhkuttie 
(a very long time ago) heap long time 
*go.” And with squinted, oily eyes he 
contemplated the fire at the end of his 
cigar. 

“Hyas anhkuttie,” he repeated, 
“hyas anhkuttie,” more to himself than 
to me, and I scented in his meditative 
mood a possible rambling reference to 
something of the past. 

My own restless speculation on the 
scenes which must account for the de- 
posit of these bivalve husks deep un- 
der the base of a tree which had un- 
doubtedly stood a hundred and fifty 
years, urged a flood of questions. 

Knowing the futility of such a 
course, however, I curbed my threaten- 
ing impatience and waited—eagerly 
expectant. Meanwhile, with  ill-as- 
sumed indifference I continued raking 
among the furrows plowed up by 
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straining roots, reluctant to let go their 
hold. 

In places at the outer rim of the cav- 
ity, where the hold had been less tena- 
cious, the shells remained intact, 
wedged by the expanding growth into 
cylindrical tunnels, to the firm walls of 
which particles of moist wood still ad- 
hered. On breaking these down by 
vigorous blows with my stick, I found 
them, for the most part, to have been 
broken under high pressure, and I 
turned my attention to the deeper de- 
pressions, stooping occasionally to 
pick up for examination such shells as 
remained almost whole. 

Intent on my observations, I stepped 
to the middle of the cavity, and with 
my foot began scraping down the little 
irregular mounds, thrown up when the 
tree had fallen. Suddenly I uncovered 
what, at first, I took to be a pointed 
stick of decaying wood, some _ six 
inches in length. 

I stooped, and picking it up, was 
astonished to find by its weight it was 
metal, and on the point of examining 
it more closely, was startled by an ex- 
clamation from my Indian friend be- 
hind me. 

He leaped to his feet with a cry, 
and snatching my find from my hand, 
held it close to his wide-staring eyes. 
For a moment he gazed at the relic in 
rapt attention, his usual mask of native 
indifference totally gone, the twitching 
muscles of his face betraying an emo- 
tion deeper in its nature than one 
would deem him capable of being af- 
fected. 

Suddenly doubt gave way to cred- 
ulity, and clasping the object to his 
breast, he turned with a shuddering 
cry of “Tolneuch wa-wa! Mika Ta- 
mahnawis wa-wa—Tolneuch wa-wa!” 
And dashing down to the beach, he 
prostrated himself at the water’s edge, 
his head bowed to the westward. 

Awed by the unexpected occur- 
rence, I stood irresolute, uncertain 
what to do. The suddenness of his 
violent action quite unnerved me, and, 
for the moment, I was incapable of 
any attempt to account for it. 

“Tolneuch wa-wa—Mika Tamahna- 
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wis wa-wa!” The cry rang in my 
ears. “Tolneuch, the west wind talks,” 
I mused, translating the unfamiliar 
expression. “Mika Tamahnawis wa- 
wa—my guiding spirit calls.” I 
paused agape at my mental interpre- 
tation. 

As the true import of his meaning 
became clear, I felt some concern lest 
he might suddenly realize his dis- 
closure. The fact that he had inad- 
vertently spoken within another’s 
hearing his one supreme secret, the 
name of his guardian from the spirit 
land, was, in effect, violating the tra- 
ditions of his very religion.* 

What nature of call was this which, 
to his simple belief, came through a 
trinket from the spirit land, the 
“mimaloose illahee?” - What manner 
of object might this be which had 
spoken? 

I quietly walked to the hut and hesi- 
tated, loath to forego an observation 
of whatever event might follow. It 
occurred to me that one of his age 
might even require assistance after ex- 
periencing the shock to which it was 
evident he had been subjected. 

Prudence, however, urged me to 
leave him alone with his mutterings. 
Taking up my gun, I regretfully 
climbed the trail up the bluff, prompt- 
ed by a full knowledge of the privacy 
demanded by his people on such oc- 
casions. 

At the top I paused a moment for 
a parting glance, and observed him 
still in the attitude in which I had 
left him, motionless, save for his 
glossy black hair, asway in the shal- 
iow lap of the flooding tide. 

*. * * * 

Noon found me intolerably restless. 
Shutting in my dog, I took .to the 
beach-road, determined to quiet my 
foreboding frame of mind. Anxiety 
urged me into a good pace, and as I 
came out on the bluff, I looked, half- 





*“These guiding spirits, or manitoes, of the 
Algonquins are the Tamahnawis of the 
Coast Indians. * * * It is his Tamahnawis 
that he seeks in early life, and, whatever it 
may be, he will never utter its name, even 
to his nearest and dearest friend.’’—James G. 
Swan, in “The Northwest Coast.” 
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guiltily, expecting to see him prone 
where I had left him. 

The fire in front of his lodge had 
burned to a gray mound of ashes; 
perfect quiet prevailed. 

“Kla-how-wa,” , I 
knocked inquiringly. 

“Kla-how-wa,” came faintly from 
within; then, “Newah.” 

I opened the door as he directed, 
and entered with a feeling of relief 
at his summons. 

The scant light within half con- 
cealed him, huddled in the corner on 
a pile of native mats, which served 
him for a bed. I went directly to him, 
and, extending my hand, asked how he 
felt, bent on avoiding embarrassment. 

“Anah,” he answered, slowly shak- 
ing his head. “Nika tshikeh mima- 
ioose!” (“I will soon die.”) And try 
as I might, I could not persuade him 
from the conviction that he would soon 
die. ‘‘Tamahnawis calls,” he insisted. 
“Tamahnawis never talks lies. Long 


called, and 


time ’go Tamahnawis tell Charley him 


send pil chickamin klum-a-hum, him 
send copper spear-head, when time 
come Charley die.” 

From the folds of his red shirt-front 
he drew the fatal messenger I had un- 
earthed in the morning. 

“Him pil chickamin klum-a-hum, 
him copper spear-head,” he said, with 
an air of settled conviction, prohibit- 
ing further denial. 

I took the proffered evidence, and 
found it to be undoubtedly a spear- 
head of copper, fashioned in the crude 
manner of an unskilled workman. Un- 
derlying the crust of verdigris, its un- 
even surface indicated the uncertain 
blows of a primitive hammer which 
had beat over an equally primitive an- 
vil. The point, which had been drawn 
out thin, had broken away under con- 
tact with some hard substance, leaving 
the soft, over-worked metal slightly 
bent at the end. Indeed, an excellent 
curio out of a time long past! 

With no thought to question his 
right of possession, I handed it back; 
then slowly, with waning strength and 
uncertain breath, he gave me in return 
its story: 
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“Once, a very long time ago, Tol- 
neuch was Hyas Tyee, the Great 
Chief of the Skagits. So very long 
ago it was that only the very old In- 
dians could remember having heard 
the story from their grandfathers. 

“There were no Boston men then to 
take the Indians’ land, and only 
canoes came and went along the 
shores.* 

“The smell of the forest was fresh 
and sweet, and all the waters were 
clear and full of fish. On the islands 
mowich, the deer, were plenty, for 
tolapus, the wolf, did not live there to 
catch them, and chetwood, the black 
bear, could not. 

“No other tribe of the Salish had 
lands so good as the Skagits.** 

“Because of these things, their peo- 
ple were many and strong, and in war 
did not fear the Clallam, the Chema- 
kum, or the Duwamish, or Nisqually 
tribes from the south. 

“Tolneuch was wise and great, and 
always led his people to victory, and 
so made potlatch often and gave his 
people all the hyas itkahs, all the 
good things, he took from the enemy. 
Then, when the presents were given 
to each according to his standing, 
great heaps of ona, the clam, were 
brought and great fires built and cov- 
ered on top with stones. When the 
fires had burned to ashes, the clams 
were piled high on the hot stones and 
covered over with seaweed. Over the 
seaweed, kliskwiss, the mats, woven 
of rushes, were laid and left until the 
sweet, juicy clams were cooked in 
their own savory steam. 

“So the feasts were held, and the 
Skagits grew strong of heart under 
Tolneuch. 

“But always they had one dread. 
Each year when spring came over the 
land, mesahchie Tamahnawis, the evil 
spirits, sent down the terrible war- 
riors of the north, across the Great 





*Boston men was the term generally ap- 
plied by the coast Indians to the early white 
settlers. Early English traders and the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s men were~—known as 
“King George men.’’ 

**Salishian tribes held the entire Puget 
Sound country. 
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Sea the white men call ‘Juan de 
Fuca.’ 

“Each year they came to fall at 
daybreak on the sleeping Skagits, 
whose lands were fat and faced out 
over the sea. Always they conquered 
and carried off many Skagits as slaves 
—and each year over the pil-pil illa- 
hee, the bloody-ground, came the wail 
of kloochmen, the women, mourning 
the mimaloose, dead. 

“Because of this, Tolneuch’s heart 
was heavy, for though he was a great 
warrior, and his braves had _ stout 
hearts, the enemy always struck at 
dawn, when men sleep soundest. 

“Then came a day when Tolneuch 
went into the hills, and made medicine 
to his Tamahnawis, his guiding spirit, 
and Tamahnawis was pleased. Forth 
from the forest toward the great sea 
came a hunter, stumbling and shaking 
with fear, and told the people Hah- 
ness, the Thunder Bird, with giant 
wings, came swimming across the 
‘ water from the west, and the people 
were stricken with terror.* 


“Tolneuch, their chief, was brave, 
and the people followed him through 


the forest to Squ-ducks, the 
bluff, facing out to the sea. There, 
over the water, came the Thunder 
Bird, swimming like Kahloken, the 
swan, only many times larger. 

“While they looked in awe, a 
strange thing happened. The great 
bird came no nearer, but swung its 
beak off shore and lay motionless in 
the water, while strange sounds came 
to their ears. 

“The giant white wings fluttered 
down on its back; while from its side 
strange, wide canoes put off with 
queer-looking people in them, who 
paddled in to the shore. 

“Then the Indians knew it was no 
bird at all, but some monster canim, 
some great canoe, with sails to go 
with the wind, like those of their ter- 
rible foes from the north; only these 
were white and much larger and there 
were many instead of one. 


high 





*A mythical bird of gigantic size, evident 
in the traditions of all West Coast tribes. 
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“Tolneuch and his bravest men went 
down to the beach and stood at a dis- 
tance watching these strange beings, 
the like of which they had never seen 
before. When the Indians came in 
sight all the strangers stood still and 
locked at them. Suddenly one of 
their number, who seemed to be their 
chief, held up a queer looking stick 
to his shoulder, and from it came a 
loud roar with fire and a cloud of 
smoke. 

“The Skagits were terrified, and 
threw away their weapons, for these 
must be Mesahchie Tamahnawis, the 
evil spirits; but with that the strangers 
laid down their fire sticks and made 
signs of peace. 

“One of their number advanced a 
little way on the beach, and taking a 
beautiful red scarf from about his 
neck, held it out as an offering. Then 
Tolneuch took from his head a band 
of hiouqua, the beautiful money shells 
of the tribes, and giving it to Tleyuk, 
the Fire Spark, who was brave, bade 
him advance and give it in exchange. 

“After that the strangers brought 
ashore many things, new to the In- 
dians, and spread them out on the 
beach. By signs they made it known 
these things were for the Skagits if 
they would bring furs in trade. 

“Tolneuch sent many of his people 
to their village, and they brought 
skins of enah, the beaver, and of 
elacka, the sea-otter, besides much 
meat of mowich, the deer, and baskets 
filled with fish and clams. 

“Three days they traded, while the 
great canoe the strangers called their 
‘ship’ lay off shore, taking on wood 
and fresh water, and the Skagits grew 
rich with beads and buttons and bright 
colored cloth. 

“But Tolneuch, their chief, was 
wise, and though he loved these 
things, still, most of all he bargained 
for pil chickamin, the red metal. On 
the third day, after a visit to the 
wonderful ship, he came away rich 
with a knife and six sheets of cop- 
per, each as broad as a man’s two 
hands spread wide. For these he had 
piled skins of the sea-otter and of 
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beaver as high as the length of a 
musket, which was the white man’s 
measure. 

“From Squ-ducks, the high bluff, 
the Indians watched the great ship 
sail out toward the setting sun; none 
for a generation to see the like again. 

“Tolneuch went into the forest and 
made medicine to his Tamahnawis, 
and when he returned bade his skilled 
workmen to beat out spear heads of 
pil chickamin, the red metal. All 
through the winter, the cold illahee, 
when snass, the rain, fell, and the 
t’kope snass, the snow, came, they 
fashioned spear-heads of the copper, 
and with it tipped their arrows. 

“Often Tolneuch made medicine, 
and always he thought of the dread 
warriors from the north who would 
come in fleet canoes, singing their 
war-song. Always he planned the bat- 
tle; while his heart grew strong and 
his warrior’s hearts grew strong with- 
in them, for their spears would be of 
pil chickamin, the red metal, and Ta- 
mahnawis were good. 

“Then, when the warm winds, the 
Chinook, blew up from the south, and 
Kalah-kalah, the wild goose, flew 
northward, Tolneuch went with his 
people to the foot of a high hill, back 
of their village, that sloped away 
through the forest toward the west, 
where the dread warriors would land. 
There they dug a deep trench, broader 
than a strong man could leap, and long 
as ten canoes, with here and there a 
narrow place to cross. 

“Klone tah tlum suns they dug, 
thirty days, and each day kloochmen, 
the women, carried the earth in bas- 
kets of cedar-bark and spilled it into 
the deep water, where none might see. 

“Then, when the pit was made, they 
drove many sharp stakes of issick 
sticks, of paddle-wood—the alder—in 
the bottom, and, at the ends, lashed 
prongs from the horns of mowich, the 
deer, and bound them tight with thongs 
from the skin of olhyiu, the seal. When 
all was ready, across the top dead 
boughs were placed, and over them a 
bed of fresh green moss. 

“From the hills they brought great 
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loads of sallal olillies—the salal berry 
bushes—and planted them in the moss 
so dense that one could not see through 
from the height of a man’s knee down. 
So cunningly it was done, so much 
like the growth near by, that only the 
wily Skagits could know where the 
crossings were safe, and none but 
kwetshootee, the rabbit, could know 
of the pits that lay hidden. 

“Then Tolneuch sent each day at 
tenas sun, the sunrise, a warrior to 
Squ-ducks, looking over the sea, to 
watch for the dread warriors from the 
north. All day long, like an image, 
sat each warrior, scanning the sea 
for their coming; and when he left at 
clip sun, the sunset, another came to 
take his place, and listen through the 
night for the war-song. 

“Mox moons, two months, they 
watched, while Tolmeuch made strong 
medicine. Daily the warriors sat on 
the beach and ground the points of 
their spears and arrows, until pil 
chickamin shone like olapitske, the 
fire. 

“At last on a day just as the sun 
sank into the sea in the west, Otsot- 
sach, he of the great teeth, a watcher, 
came bounding through the forest like 
a stag. Straight to Tolneuch he sped, 
and, gasping: ‘Siah! Siah!’ (‘Far off! 
Far off!’) pointed away toward the sea 
and fell down in a swoon. 

“Wild was the tumult that followed. 
Three hundred warriors shattered the 
air with their cries. In a panic they 
rushed about the village as if the foe 
was upon them. 

“Loud wailed tenas siwash, the 
children, and louder wailed the wo- 
men, stricken with the ancient dread, 
until their cries echoed back from the 
forest. Startled away from his fish- 
ing, chac-chac, the eagle, wheeled 
and screamed his defiance. 

“Then above the clamor rose the 
call of Tolneuch. High over his head 
flashed a spear of copper, of pil chick- 
amin, the red metal. Very fierce he 
was to look at, as he faced them; and 
when he spoke, the fighting men were 
ashamed. 

“*Have the hearts of my braves 
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turned like those of kula-kula, the 
birds? Give your spears to klooch- 
men, the women, and let them fight 
with Tolneuch! 

“In the forest, Tamahnawis spoke 
with Tolneuch, the west wind, and said 
that the Skagits were strong. Now, 
while the enemy is yet far off, they 
wail like little children. 

“ ‘Give opikeg, the bows, to the 
squaws; let them meet the enemy with 
klietan, the arrows.’ 

“Then the warriors set up a great 
shout: ‘Skookum! Skookum! Nesika 
skookum!’ (‘We are strong! We are 
strong!’) they cried. ‘We will fight 
with Tolneuch. Hyas Tolneuch, the 
great chief.’ 

“Quickly they gathered their 
weapons and went through the forest 
to Squ-Ducks, and there, over the sea, 
came the dread warriors. 

“Still a long way off, they could see 
them come through the twilight. Ikt, 
mox, klone, lokit—one, two, three, 
we counted—twenty canoes in 
all. 

“Very carefully in the forest the 
Skagits hid themselves and waited. 
Long after darkness fell they could 
hear the war-song come over the 
water: 


“*Te-yee ma hi-chill at-sish Salish 
Hah-ye-hah. 

Que nok ar parts arsh waw—le yie- 
yar. 

Waw hoo maks sar hasch—Yar-har. 
I-yar hee I-yar. 

Waw hoo naks ar hasch yak—queets 
sish ni-ese, 


Waw har. Hie yee ah-hah...’ 


“Over the water came the song: ‘Ye 
little know, ye men of the Salish, what 
valiant warriors we are. Poorly can 
our foes contend with us, when we 
come on with our weapons.’ So sang 
the fierce north warriors. 

“Keeping time with their alder 
blades, mistchimas, the slaves, pad- 
dled the great canoes with Hahness, 
the Thunder Bird, carved at their 
bows. Fiercely the warriors brand- 
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ished their weapons, as they droned 
and chanted the chorus: 


“*Hah-yee hah yar har, he yar hah. 

Hah-yah hee yar har, he yar hah. 

Iye ie ee yah har—ee yie yah. 

Ie yar ee yar hah—ee yar yah. 

Ie yar ee I yar yar hah—le yar ee yee 
yah!’* 


“High on the beach, away from 
Chuck chaco, the flood tide, the enemy 
drew their great canoes. Just as the 
first faint streak of light showed in the 
east, they came up the beach to the 
forest. 


“Then on the still air burst the war- 
cry of the Skagits, and from their 
quivering bows leaped a hundred ar- 
rows. 

“Hideous sounds echoed through the 
tree-tops, and the wild things, wak- 
ened from their lairs, fled to the hills 
in terror. 

“Only Tsiatko, the Night Demons, 
stayed to chatter and listen. 

“All unprepared for attack, stunned 
by the hail of arrows, the fierce north 
warriors wavered and fell back to the 
open beach away from the treacherous 
trees. 

“There, like gray imps, they 
danced in their frenzy, while solleko 
chuck, the surf, beat frothy white be- 
hind them. 

“Madly overhead they shook their 
spears and shrieked their hate for the 
Skagits; but only the cries of their 
dying answered. 

“Well had Tolneuch taught the Ska- 
gits his cunning, for when Otetagh, the 
sun, arose and the enemy’s war-cry 
rent the air as they charged, the wily 
Skagits met the shock and fell slowly 
back, resisting. 

“From bush to tree; from tree to 
rock, darted crouching brown men; 
often on the way one would fall 
pierced by an arrow, to struggle, and 
choke, and die. 

“Once, in a thicket of small trees, 





*War-song of the Nootka Tribe.—From the 
notes of John Jewitt, made during his three 
years of slavery. 
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with the foe close upon them, Tleyuk, 
the Fire Spark, leaped from cover, and 
with a mighty thrust drove his spear 
straight through the neck of a bow- 
man, pinning him fast to an alder. 
Limply hanging, he left him to gurgle 
away his life blood; and Tleyuk, 
empty-handed, bounded after his fel- 
lows. 

“Always the Skagits retreated, tak- 
ing advantage of cover; dashing across 
the openings where the forest was 
thinnest, they gained the protecting 
trees, to pause and flay their pursuers 
with another shower of arrows. 

“Pau-kis-ilth came the breath now; 
sharp and hot, it scorched like the 
flame of a fire. Olo-chuck were the 
tongues, thick and dry and thirsting. 

“Sitkum-sun—at mid-day — they 
came by the lake on the hill-top, and 
the sweating Skagits threw themselves 
into the cool water and drank deep 
draughts, until the enemy came again 
upon them. 

“There, with renewed vigor, the cun- 


ning Skagits, as if in a last desperate 
stand, met their frenzied pursuers. 
“Again the hills echoed with savage 


war-cries; and, under tne shock of 
combat, illahee, the earth seemed to 
tremble. Sweating, snarling, thrusting 
with spears, fighting knee to knee, the 
grappling warriors stumbled across the 
bog, over keequilly illahee, the low 
ground, bordering the lake’s end. 

“There, at the edge of the marsh, 
the braves fell like leaves in autumn. 
Sin-a-mox warriors, seven, lay at the 
feet of Tolneuch, armed with a copper 
spear and the glittering knife he had 
purchased with skins of nah, the 
beaver. 

“Close by his side fought Tleyuk, 
armed with a weapon snatched from 
the hand of a fallen tribesman; and 
nis arm had the strength of ten. 

“Then when the battle grew too 
fierce, and the Skagits fell too fast, 
Tolneuch gave the signal, and his 
crafty warriors fled, as if in confusion. 

“‘*Cooley-cooley; klat-a-wah, klah!’ 
(‘Run, run and escape!’) they shrieked 
—taking up the cry of their chief. Ter- 
ror seemed to seize them, and, utterly 
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routed, they sped straight for the sal- 
lal olillies, the field of sallal berries. 

“Revengeful, maddened,  thirsting 
with a fury like Deaub the Devil, 
came the dread north warriors, fol- 
lowing on the trail like tolapus, the 
wolf, in winter. 

“Swift as mowich, the deer, ran the 
Skagits. Gaining a cover of bushes, 
they quickly made the safe crossings, 
treading between the pitfalls, and fled 
panting to the hill-top. 

“Heedless, elated with victory, with 
never a thought of the yawning trap 
laid by the wily Skagits, the foe came 
plunging in pursuit. Drunk with a 
savage thirst for slaughter, they burst 
through the cover of tukwilla, the 
hazel bushes, running knee-deep in the 
sallal. 

“So dense it grew all around that 
one could not see through from the 
height of a man’s knees down, and 
none but kwetchootee, the rabbit, could 
know of the pits that lay hidden!” 


* * * * 


Completely absorbed in following 
his story, I had for the time entirely 
overlooked my Indian friend’s weak- 
ened condition. He sank back on his 
mats, overcome by his emotion, which 
had grown with his narrative until its 
recital seemed imbued with that vivid 
reality which genius loans to the actor 
who can “live” his part. 

Toward the end his blazing eyes and 
fervid speech indicated that to him, 
the scenes were living, reincarnate ac- 
tion, pantomimed in his gestures. 

Indeed, as I look back upon the in- 
cident, it occurs to me that a certain 
semi-delirious state of mind imparted 
its fever to the tale, and buoyed his 
waning strength, for, having reached 
its climax, reaction suddenly closed it. 

No need for Charley to dwell on the 
final, harrowing details which imagina- 
tion could supply. All too vivid were 
the mental scenes of carnage following 
that last mad rush to oblivion. 

What but a moment before had been 
a combat became in an instant a mas- 
sacre. The squaws, according to cus- 
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tom, had ruthlessly completed the 
slaughter. 

I was seized with a keen elation over 
my newly acquired knowledge of this 
really historical event, fragments of 
which had been told me by village 
neighbors, who had pointed out the 
‘pit overgrown by brambles and sallal. 

Traditional among the Indians, the 
victory of the Skagits entirely freed 
them of the scourge from the north; 
none daring again to attack where so 
strong a party had met annihilation. 

My buoyant spirits, however, were 
destined to expire for the time, from 
a cause the possibility of which I had 
given all too little credence. 

My Indian friend turned feebly on 
his mats and mumbled a word in Chi- 
nook. I hastily brought the drink of 
water for which he asked, and sup- 
ported him while he quenched his fev- 
erish thirst. Having eased him on his 
scant bed, I wiped the beads of cold 
_ perspiration from his forehead, as- 
suring him I would hasten for a doc- 
tor, and that he would soon be well. 

“Halo, halo,” he said weakly. “Ta- 
mahnawis send Charley pil chickamin 
klum-a-hum; Tamahnawis calls.” 

“But how,” I insisted, “do you know 
Tamahnawis sent this spear-head 
which I found?” 

“Long time ’go,” he answered, 
when Charley young man, chope, him 
grandfather, him tell Charley ‘bout 
Tolneuch; ’bout pil chickamin klum-a- 
hum. Charley very brave then: him 
go out to high hill; him hungry six 
suns; him see um Tamahnawis. Ta- 
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mahnawis show Charley copper spear- 
head, tell um Charley him never mima- 
loose, him never die, ’till Tamahnawis 
send copper spear-head.” 

“Last night west wind blow um 
strong, blow um down kahnahway 
stick, blow um down oak tree; Tamah- 
nawis send Charley copper _ spear- 
head. Tamahnawis calls.” 

Veiled as his statement was, it set- 
tled my conviction of the morning. 
What more natural than during the 
lonely vigil of “making his Tamahna- 
wis,” his fevered mind should conjure 
up the vision of the chief in the story? 
Throughout his delirious fast, the main 
features of the tribal tale had been 
uppermost in his wandering, inflamed 
mind. 

Tolneuch, the chief, armed with pil 
chickamin, the red metal, had been 
his guiding spirit. 

Recalling my attention to the pres- 
ent, I felt for his pulse, and was 
shocked to find I could not record it. 

Hastily, I brought cold water and 
bathed his seamed and leathery fea- 
tures. I quietly spoke his name, but 
his stare was fixed beyond me. 

Very gently on his breast I folded 
his knotted fingers over the copper 
spear-head of pil chickamin, the red 
metal, and left him with a cedar-bark 
mat for a shroud. 

Outside chuck-chahco, the flood tide, 
had lapped up the gray mound of 
ashes, where his fire had been. High 
overhead, on the bluffs, Tolneuch, the 
west wind, was stirring among the fir- 
tops. 





IN TIME OF FALLING LEAVES 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


And once again the‘summer’s end draws near, 

When all the days of fragrant blossoming, 

Have drifted far beyond the distant hills, 

All flaming in the autumn’s crimson glow, 

And gold-washed with a rain of falling leaves. 

Soon come the long, cold nights of wind and storm, 
When hearth fires glimmer through the twilight dusks, 
With dear, sweet warmth of love, and sheltered hours, 
Across the gleaming ways of drifted snows. 





WHEN 


IN ROME 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS 


FRENCH restaurant some- 

where between the Barbary 

Coast and North Beach, San 

Francisco. The screen of 
dark green paint on its glass front ex- 
tending considerably above the eye- 
brows of the passerby, gave the place 
an outer appearance of sinister seclu- 
sion which belied its harmlessly so- 
ciable character. 

Three long tables down the big, 
square room, with plates set as closely 
as there would be room for diners on 
the benches. Along the middle line 
of each table stood the row of claret 
bottles. The white walls were gaudily 
festooned with tissue paper garlands. 

The entrance door was so set into the 
room as to leave a jog on each side. A 
smaller table filled one of. these al- 
coves; the other held a piano. 

Six o’clock of a Sunday evening. 
The table in the jog was, as usual, 
taken by a party of Americans who 
had come early to secure it. The 
group consisted of the Illustrator, bald 
and homely, the slight, dark, intense 
Newspaper Girl, the Song Man, young- 
ish and thickset, who edited a small 
theatrical sheet by day, and wrote 
popular songs by night. There were 
others of similar ilk. 

All who dined at that table were 
supposed by the act itself to be initiat- 
ed into a mythical organization known 
as the Babas. Its rules and pass- 
words, being the witty invention of the 
moment, were innumerable. The de- 
cree that every true Baba must take 
coffee with his cognac would seem to 
indicate that the members were hard 
drinkers, but in reality their limit was 
a glass of the mild claret of the place 
(the women took theirs half water), 
and the customary dash of cognac in 
the coffee. 


The patrons entered almost in a 
body, and distributed themselves along 
the benches. There were Frenchmen 
with goatees, with mustachios, with 
neither. A few had brought their 
wives, and one couple put their little 
son between them, and had him spell- 
ing everything on the board during 
soup. Talk was animated all over the 
room, and nobody paid the slightest 
attention to the table in the jog. 

“Where’s our Tony?” asked the II- 
lustrator. 

“Waiting for his girl to jab in all her 
hatpins,” some one laughed. 

“Excellent first line for chorus,” 
murmured the Song Man, taking out 
his note-book. 

“Ah! That’s Tony’s bluff!” said the 
Newspaper Girl. “The picture he 
makes the fuss about doubtless booms 
some brand of chewing tobacco at his 
cigar stand.” 

Enter Tony on the instant, with a 
slender, long-coated figure whom he 
conducted directly to the small table. 
Tony considered himself the very 
Baba of Babas, though, if he had only 
known it, he was merely carelessly cul- 
tivated by them as a valuable and 
amusing type. He was still boyish in 
features and stature, though probably 
well into his twenties, with the curling 
black hair and great brown eyes of 
his race. 

“You see I brang her same like I 
said,” he triumphed. “That was no 
actress picture as you make the guess. 
She is my girl—name Rosalie.” 

The Babas welcomed them laugh- 
ingly, and hitched along to make room. 
Tony had the girl remove her wrap 
and hat, swung his own hat upon a 
nail, and his coat as well, though he 
had no precedent for shirtsleeves at 
the Baba table. 
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The girl’s pink dress was low in the 
neck. Tony pushed down for her a bit 
of obstreperous white ruffle. 

“After dinner we go to the dance 
hall of the Lark and dance very much,” 
he remarked. 

Rosalie was as intensely and 
piquantly French as Tony was Italian. 
Her pink and white skin was flawless, 
with no rouge perceptible. Little, tight, 
brown curls issued from beneath the 
broad pink satin fillet and mingled 
with the cluster of tiny, artificial, pink 
roses hung over her ears. The other 
women in their inconspicuous _ tailor 
suits were dull moths. Nose and chin 
were the merest trifle too long and 
pointed for absolute perfection. Eye- 
lids and upper lip both had the same 
fascinating lift, approaching the tri- 
angle. She gave the company a beam- 
ing smile, harmlessly distributive in its 
nature. 

Dudley Erdman entered just then— 
late because of difficulty in finding the 
place. The Newspaper Girl greeted 
him and presented him to the others, 


who good-naturedly brought their el- 
bows into still closer proximity to give 


him a place. He was tall and pale, 
with scholarly stoop and thick-lensed 
spectacles. 

“He’s an apron-stringed chap, school 
teacher now, who teased me to show 
him a bit of real life,” the Newspaper 
Girl explained to the Musician on her 
left. 

Rosalie deliberately flashed at the 
newcomer her other smile, an arrow of 
provocative coquetry. He stared back; 
then, with a loud laugh, he lifted his 
glass to hers. She turned away and 
deliberately fed Tony a bit of chicken 
from her own plate. Tony, in turn, 
put his glass to his sweetheart’s lips 
and then gallantly and with gusto 
drank of it himself. 

When chicken made way for pears 
and cheese, Rosalie assailed the waiter 
with chicken bones and scraps of 
bread. Dudley Erdman’s laugh rang 
out in boisterous approval. Again she 
flashed him that triangular smile; then 
dragged Tony to her by his curly fore- 
top and kissed him. 
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“My girl, she feeds me off her 
plate.” 

“And soaks the waiter with the 
bones,” murmured the Song Man and 
pulled forth his notebook. 

The Illustrator was dashing off a 
rapid sketch on a small drawing pad. 
When finished he made a duplicate for 
Tony. It was a daring bit—the trian- 
gle of eyes and lip emphasized until 
with all the beauty it was less Rosa- 
lie as she was than a subtle threat of 
what Rosalie might become. 

Tony stared entranced at the like- 
ness. 

“For this I could kiss you if you was 
woman and not man!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh!” cried Rosalie. “You would 
kiss another woman; what if I kiss an- 
other man.” Again her provocative 
smile slipped past Tony to Dudley. 

“The knife, so!” Tony illustrated 
with a dramatic thrust of the eating 
tool in his hand. The Babas looked at 
one another with appreciative assent 
to the probability. The Newspaper 
Girl saw black headlines swimming be- 
fore her eyes. 

Tony was a bit of Italian drift from 
North Beach; Rosalie was a bit of 
French drift from the Barbary Coast; 
together they were drifting—whither ? 
The girl was the more sophisticated of 
the two, and yet she was still half a 
child, still full of softness and sweet- 
ness and unforced gayety. 

When the cognac was brought and 
the Song Man poured it over the lumps 
of sugar and set it on fire, Dudley Erd- 
man reached over with his teaspoon 
and swallowed mouthful after mouth- 
ful of the burning, scorching brandy, 
the blue flame and all. The Babas 
regarded this performance with a sort 
of horror; they were not without their 
conventions. Dudley did not know he 
was shocking them; he was only aware 
that Rosalie clapped her little hands. 

“A cakewalk on the table!” Erdman 
demanded. 

“We'll all be put out,” gruffly an- 
swered the Illustrator. 

“They could waltz down that pike 
between the tables now that most 
everybody’s gone,” said the Song Man. 
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“Somebody vamp the piano: I’ve got 
my faithful jewsharp.” 

The Musician played. Tony and 
Rosalie waltzed dreamily down the 
room, closely followed by the Song 
Man, puffing at his instrument and cir- 
cling by himself with the grace of a 
performing grizzly. He was hoping 
that they would give him the second 
verse of his song, but they only kissed 
each other gravely as they turned at 
the kitchen door and waltzed dreamily 
back. 

As Tony released Rosalie, Dudley 
snatched her and started down the 
table aisle. He couldn’t dance much, 
but he bore her along in an embrace 
which imitated excellently the “Bunny 
Hug” of the Barbary Coast. Tony 
glared, inarticulate, for the instant with 
surprised rage. The Illustrator rushed 
after them and pulled them apart. 

“Say, you—has life ceased to 
charm?” he growled at Dudley. 

“Your friend’s a very devil!” ex- 
claimed the Musician to the News- 
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paper Girl. “What does he mean?” 

“He wants to see life,” she chuckled 
merrily, for Tony, with Rosalie cling- 
ing to his arm, had already forgotten 
his grievance. 

“He’d better see life somewhere 
else,” said the Song Man earnestly. 
“He’s too reckless for this place. Don’t 
look that sort either—but I’d lead him 
away, if I were you.” 

So Dudley was led away by the 
Newspaper Girl, but not without a 
longing, lingering stare at Rosalie, 
which caused a peculiar twisting ges- 
ture of Tony’s hands. 

“Say, it was great!” he said to the 
Newspaper Girl outside, “and I’m aw- 
fully obliged. I thought first I’d ex- 
pose myself for the ninny I am, but 
when in Rome, you know. Didn’t I act 
like a Roman?” 

The Newspaper Girl laughed until 
Dudley became sensitively suspicious. 

“Didn’t I carry it off alright?” 

“When in Rome—be careful not to 
outdo the Romans,” she advised. 





DISTANCE 


BY W. EDSON SMITH 


Across the bay, the ripples play 
Along the shore of fairyland. 
The sun sets in a blaze of splendor: 
The white moon rises, calm and tender— 
O’er lovers, loitering hand in hand— 
Across the bay. 


Across the bay—ah,—day by day, 
The fountains fall in melody: 
Soft airs swing slow through fragrant flowers— 
Around the olden, golden towers: 
The lights and shadows wander free— 
Across the bay. 


Across the bay—so far away— 

Oh, they do muse and sigh, and dream 
That all the peace and all the pleasure— 
All of Life’s wondrous, storied treasure— 

Pours at our feet—a shining stream— 

Across the bay? 





THE BROKEN SHOE-LACE 


BY FRANCIS 


UITE a fairyland, isn’t it?” 
Blair Hartley spoke, as he 
straightened up and threw 


back his broad _ shoulders, 
locking out across the light-gemmed 
city to the moon-kissed San Fran- 
cisco Bay beyond. 

“Perfectly keen; I’m almost sorry 
I’m not coming back next year,” said 
the girl, whose shoe-lace he had just 
tied. 

“Not coming back? Of course you 
are,” and Blair turned to survey the 
little erstwhile freshman beside him. 
Fair and befrilled and fluffy was this 
girl, whom he had whimsically chosen 
for his companion on this farewell 
tramp and campfire supper on Old 
Grizzly Peak. Half a dozen other 
couples were gaily descending, and 
‘the last pair turned and sent back a 


chaffing challenge at their delay. 
“Take care of yourselves. 

worry about us,” called Blair, and he 

held out his hand to the girl, helping 


Don’t 


her down the steep path. ‘Why are 
you not coming back?” he questioned. 

“T’ve had too many cinch notices,” 
she said, ruefully. “I know it’s per- 
fectly dreadful and horribly disgrace- 
ful. Brother Fred will be furious. But 
I had such tremendously stiff courses 
—that English 1B was simply fierce— 
at least the Prof. was, and he wouldn’t 
give me half a show.” 

“A bad lot, those Profs. are, aren’t 
they?” Blair mockingly agreed. 

Commencement week at Berkeley 
was drawing to its close, and they had 
been up to Old Grizzly for the last 
time—or at least the last for some of 
them. Pausing to tie the broken shoe- 
lace, these two had fallen behind the 
others, and if the truth were told, 
Blair was rather annoyed at the delay. 
This little freshman with her super- 
abundance of superlatives did not al- 
together appeal to him, and, too, he 
had an uncomfortable feeling that she 
was missing the ceaseless chatter of 
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the voluble sophomore with the flam- 
ing neckties with whom he had seen 
her frequently at the college jinks and 
dances. Naturally diffident toward 
women, he could find no running fire of 
light chaff to meet her easy confi- 
dences. 

The merry voices and gay, careless 
laughter of their friends already part 
way down the last slope came to them 
in cheerful cadences; a faint breeze 
played in the eucalyptus trees below 
them; the lights of the city glowed 
and twinkled. Blair gazed again at 
the pleasing panorama spread before 
them, half forgetting his companion 
as he drank in the beauty of the moon- 
glamoured night. 

His gaze lingered long and lovingly 
on the University campus, where the 
familiar old buildings appeared, in 
distant masses, all their sharp angles 
bathed away by the soft radiance: the 
domed library sending its beacon light 
abroad, drawing first attention; the 
other buildings near were mere dark 
roof patches in the protecting shrub- 
bery, while the low, vine-clad Chem. 
Lab. and the Faculty Club were quite 
hidden from view by the intervening 
trees. 

Old, battered, ivy-covered North 
and South loomed large in the shad- 
owy moonlight, dwarfing for the mo- 
ment the newer buildings farther down 
the slope. Off to the right, the snowy 
walls of the Mining building gleamed 
ghostly white where half-revealed by 
the sentinel cedars; and last, but not 
least, he caught a glimpse of Harmon 
Gym.;, dear old gym., despised old 
gym., where he had hurried on drill 
days lest he be late for roll-call—how 
he hated the routine of it then, but 
now, on the eve of his graduation, how 
he longed to be starting all over again! 

He was leaving to-morrow to take 
charge of a newspaper in an arid little 
town in Southern Nevada, where he 
fully realized that he would no longer 
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have a dream picture like this every 
night and every morning with its in- 
spiring outlook toward the Golden 
Gate. The rustling sigh of the euca- 
lyptus trees filled him with prospec- 
tive homesickness. He was bidding it 
all farewell for the last time; his work 
here was done, and well done he 
hoped, yet he was beset with doubts 
as only the truly conscientious are apt 
to be. Had he attained all that he 
might have attained? Was he leaving 
behind him something more than his 
mere name, the stamp of worthy 
thoughts and acts that would make for 
higher ideals? 

Writer of the class poem, he had 
spoken of “care-free college days” as 
“the crest of joy’s flood-tide,” and he 
meant it; he felt that never again could 
the pulse of life beat as strong and as 
true as here in this ideal environment, 
where ardent youth was bound to- 
gether by kindred tastes and splendid 
aims, where good-fellowship abound- 
ed, and yet where a fellow was sifted 
through and through—if he had the 
right mettle in him—well and good. If 
not—that was a coat of another color. 
Of course, he hoped to make good; 
this passing weakness and doubt of 
himself would vanish as soon as he 
actually faced his new problems; it 
was only the breaking away from the 
old ties that hurt, and they gripped 
the harder now in the moment of hesi- 
tation before casting them off ‘forever. 

The eucalyptus trees sighed and 
swayed, speaking to him of the memo- 
ries of four happy years. Never again 
the strong pull together as the rowers 
lifted the shell over the water; never 
again the significant hand-clasp after 
a hard-won victory, or a greater de- 
feat. Never the singing together of 
old, sweet songs. Never again the 
silent mating of thought with thought 
as the songs died away, and deeper 
moments followed. With something 
like a groan, Blair turned and gazed 
at the Big C. 

The girl, half-startled, drew away, 
and, angry at being so long neglected, 
spoke coldly: “What are we waiting 
for, Mr. Hartley ?” 
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Then his thoughts came back to the 
girl beside him, and it troubled him to 
think that she was letting the college 
life and all it might mean to her slip 
through her fingers. She was the sis- 
ter of one of his frat. brothers, and he 
suddenly felt a sense of obligation 
resting upon him to make clear to her 
the value of what she regarded so 
carelessly. 

“Pardon me, Miss Benton,” he said 
contritely, holding her arm to steady 
her steps on the steep decline as they 
went on. “I am wretched company 
to-night, I fear. I was regretting it 
all—the hills, the bay, the dear old 
campus. I was thinking that a fellow 
owes his alma mater something more 
than simply making good in his 
chosen work. Any ambitious person, 
university grad. or not, would do that 
much for his own selfish end, you 
know. But to leave an idea behind— 
something greater than mere self-ad- 
vancement—an idea of high aims to be 
striven for and an appreciation of the 
worth-while things. And in that I 
have failed,” he added sadly. 

The girl moved uneasily. “Of 
course we hear a horrible lot about 
becoming an honor and a credit to 
ourselves and to our university, but 
you ought not to worry about that— 
the most popular man in college! 
Varsity stroke and captain, and all 
that, and immensely clever besides. 
Why, any one of the fellows would 
cut off his right hand to be as popu- 
lar as you are.” 

“But popularity doesn’t count; it’s 
something nobler that lives. Popular- 
ity is a cheap antidote for real worth, 
don’t you think?. And as fleeting as a 
flower—while what I mean is as last- 
ing as Mt. Tamalpais over there. But 
we'll talk about something more in- 
teresting. You’d better come back 
next year and keep me in touch with 
old U. C. Write me the news that 
I'll be eager to know; the kind that 
doesn’t get into the papers.” 

Elsie Benton looked at him quickly, 
and felt a stirring of something above 
herself, something fine and noble that 
she could not fully define; she thought 
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of her own frivolous freshman year 
just passed with something nearer 
akin to shame than she had ever felt 
before. 

“T’m afraid,” she began; the while 
she contrasted this clear-browed, 
broad-shouldered man _ with the 
slouchy, slangy individual of the 
striking ties and baggy trowsers, 
whom she had considered so “classy.” 

“T’m afraid that some one else could 
do that better than I.” 

“But please do—there is no one else 
— if it isn’t too much to ask,” he urged, 
gently helping her over the stile at the 
back of the Greek Theatre. 

“Tf you really wish it, then. But 
I’m such an utter chatterbox, you'll be 
sorry, I fear,” and again she looked 
at her companion. In a moment of 
clear vision she saw the empty-pated 
sophomore for what he was—a callow 
youth as flippant as she had been friv- 
olous. Then and there she decided to 
return to college and try again, putting 
forth her best effort, and—she would 
be the better able to keep this ex- 


captain in touch with college activities 

if she tried to attain some of the lau- 

rels that might fall to a girl’s share. 
Her cheeks grew hot with a sense 


of past unworthiness. “Let us go 
home,” she said, and fell silent. 

The moon swung higher and higher 
over the hill-tops, its shimmering light 
driving the shadows deeper and 
deeper into the canyons as the man 
and girl went down the steep, broken 
path into the dark, thick grove of 
cypress and eucalyptus, over the 
moon-flecked carpet by the silent 
* stones of the Greek Theatre, and on 
where the sound of running water 
came musically up to them from the 
gurgling creek below. 

They paused at the bridge near Sen- 
ior Hall, while blending with the 
music of the stream came the strains 
of mandolins and guitars and a chorus 
of ringing young voices pulsing forth 
on the quiet night in the stirring notes 
of “All Hail Blue and Gold.” Blair’s 
cap came off, and he joined in the 
sturdy old hymn that it is so good to 
sing: 
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“All hail, Blue and Gold, thy colors 
unfold, 

O’er loyal Californians, whose hearts 
are strong and bold; 

All hail Blue and Gold, thy strength 
ne’er shall fail, 

For thee we'll die, all hail, all hail. 


“All hail Blue and Gold, to thee we 
shall cling, 

O’er golden fields of poppies, 
praises we will sing. 

All hail Blue and Gold, on breezes we 
sail, 

Thy sight we love, all hail, all hail.” 


thy 


Gone was all the girl’s glibness of 
tongue and a strange shyness pos- 
sessed her. “I begin to understand 
why Fred and all the boys swear by 
you,” she said, half-timidly, as they 
went on again past Hearst Hall and 
its grove of murmuring eucalyptus, 
and Blair wondered at the change in 
her voice. “You have such high 
ideals.” 

“Oh, no higher than 
else’s,” he replied, easily. 

“But you stick to them and make 
them count for something,” she in- 
sisted. “Fred says you draw the right 
kind of fellows to the frat. like a mag- 
net; when spiked by other frats., they 
think of you, and that settles the mat- 
ter. You see the manly thing to do, 
and are not satisfied with doing any- 
thing less.” 

He heard, and was partially com- 
forted. Perhaps his thoughts had been 
truer than he feared. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Hartley,” she said 
in farewell. “Come back in three 
years and see me graduate—the fairy- 
land will still be here.” 

Then it was his turn to look at her 
with new vision, and behold—she was 
fair, and very fair, in his sight. And 
he looked into the future, and saw that 
there were yet greater ends in life, 
and that this little freshman stood in 
a way to teach him some of life’s 
deeper meanings. 

“So it will, and I'll surely come,” he 
said with conviction, glad now that the 
shoe-lace had needed tying. 


anybody 





THE ROAD TO ROMANCE 


BY HARRY 


OMANCE, fabulous deity 
worshiped of our forebears, 
deposed in favor of Realism, 


god of things as they are, is 
now to be met with only in unexpected 
places; reappearing perforce in the 
guise of the new religion, like a Greek 
goddess revisiting the earth under the 
Christian regime. Now, what place is 
less romantic than the business thor- 
cughfare of a modern city—for in- 
stance, Market street, San Francisco, 
in many respects the most modern city 
in the world? Here, then 

All the way along from Grant 
avenue to Kearny street, the March 
wind had been plucking practical-jok- 
erwise at Tom Smith’s sombrero. At 
the corner, a gust, upsprung like a 
gamin from behind Lotta’s Fountain, 
whipped the broad-brimmer clean 
from his head and swung it as if de- 
signedly in the fairest face imagin- 
able—at least, by Tom, if not by Dick 
and Harry; fairest, that is, by infer- 
ence from the section thereof visible 
when the lady lifted her head to re- 
turn good for evil in the shape of a 
misshapen sombrero. 

Tom was fairly flabbergasted. He 
tipped out an apology. Which apology 
the young woman, pale, but apparently 
unhurt, accepted with no less confu- 
sion than he, his hat. Then she low- 
ered her well-protected head against 
the wind and went on about her busi- 
ness, while Tom, hat in hand, found 
himself puffing in a cigarstand, where 
he was blown. “Twas an ill wind, etc. 

When it came to reindenting his 
sombrero, Tom discovered that the 
band was missing. Whereat he damned 
the wind with no faint praise, and 
forthwith instituted a frantic search. 
A reward of a dollar offered newsboys 
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and flower-vendors for the recovery of 
the band remains to this day unpaid. 

At the end of a fruitless half-hour, 
his hat drawn fiercely down to his 
ears, Mr. Smith proceeded along 
Kearny, backing up against the wind, 
as a respectable tax-paying citizen 
against the impertinent hand of a 
policeman that bids him “Move on!” 

Tom was perturbed. Vainly he tried 
to give himself over to the contempla- 
tion of the city,-whose dust a decade 
previously he had shaken from his 
feet—forever! A sudden and insuf- 
ferable attack of nostalgia was ac- 
countable for his otherwise unaccount- 
able presence there. He had come to 
be treated for home-sickness. Now, 
after two hours’ treatment, he was 
cured; not thoroughly cured, but con- 
valescent, well enough to go back to 
the country, there to rebury himself. 

Though born and bred in San Fran- 
cisco, he did not recognize her. So 
strange she seemed and new, so trans- 
figured, so refined by suffering, withal 
so resplendently gowned, that he would 
never had known her for the dear, 
gawky, bepigtailed schoolgirl with 
whom he had grown up. Through the 
glamour of tragedy he saw her, as 
through a veil, unbelievably beautiful. 
Little by little, however, she began to 
impress upon him her personality, that 
soul of a city, like man’s, indestruct- 
ible by fire. “Now that you smile,” 
he made love to her, “it seems idiotic 
on my part not to have recognized you 
at once. How I have existed all these 
years away from you I really don’t 
know. Believe me, there are worse 
things than sudden death in your arms. 
Anyway, there is no danger now. Am 
I not as unrecognizable as you are?” 

Thus did Tom Smith apostrophize 
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his chance birthplace, his chosen 
deathplace. 

From time to time, instead of seeing 
the new-old city as a girl that has out- 
grown one’s memory, Tom had a vision 
of a wind-etched figure, lily frail, of a 
face lily fair, strange yet familiar, 
like one seen often in dreams. Dusk, 
that makes idealists of the most mat- 
ter-of-fact of us—false city dusk sift- 
ing down between skyscrapers—found 
him doubting the reality of his adven- 
ture. Twice he took off his sombrero 
and regarded it intently, half-expect- 
ing to find the band in place. Its un- 
deniable absence left him still in the 
frame of mind of one Thomas, sur- 
named Didymus. 

Having to the cure of his malady, 
if not to his heart’s content, renewed 
his acquaintance with the city of his 
youth, and been duly gladdened and 
saddened, he felt lost for something to 
do. Aimlessly he followed his nose. 


Finally his feet, wandering in a cir- 
cle, squared, so to say, brought him 
back to the corner of Kearny and Mar- 


ket streets. 

Here, again, Adventure met him. 
For all verification, strange truth needs 
but retelling. This time, head down, 
preoccupied, he was facing the wind 
when the frail lady blew dead against 
him. He could but hold her in his 
arms. In her hands, as if to show that 
wonders will never cease, she held his 
hat-band. 

Which bit of leather Tom snatched 
as if it had been his purse which she 
had stolen. 

“Where the—wherever did you find 
it?” Now that his mind was relieved, 
Tom’s tone was almost apologetic. 

“Round my neck, like a dog collar!” 
The frail woman caught her breath, 
freed herself without ostentation from 
his arms, and laughed lightly. “What 
a strange hat-band! I’ve been study- 
ing it. The work is wonderful. It 
looks like a family of ten girls. How 
very odd! Your own idea? The faces 
are, of course, imaginary?” 

“Yes and no. The first one here is 
very real, burnt into the artist’s leath- 
ery old heart as into his hat-band. The 
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next is less real, being the same face 
as the artist imagined it grown a year 
older. It took ten years to complete 
the cycle. This oldest-looking was 
done only yesterday. It is no doubt 
almost wholly a work of imagination. 
No such woman exists!” 

Tom laughed—not lightly, but kept 
nervously twirling his sombrero as he 
replaced the precious band, with its 
burnt-work circlet of the same face 
in every possible pose, seen from vari- 
ous points of view, grown ever older 
and more imaginary, until between the 
first and last fire-etching was but a 
family likeness. As if impressed by 
the contrast, he repeated with con- 
viction: “No such woman exists!” He 
laughed to scorn the very idea of cor- 
responding reality. 

The lily woman wilted, seemed sud- 
denly to wither, looked as if a gust of 
wind would blow her away. 

Tom took her arm. “You are faint. 
I did hurt you! What a shame! Let 
me see you home!” 

“Home!” The frail woman echoed 
the word in the hollow mockery of 
voice dear to melodrama. 

“What car?” Tom’s voice was that 
of one who would not be gainsaid. 

“Sacramento street.” 

Tom Smith gasped. After that he 
ejaculated the word “Nonsense!” Then 
he inquired none too politely: “Who 
are you, anyway? Your face seems 
strangely familiar!” 

Safe behind an impenetrable veil, 
the strangely familiar woman laughed 
for all answer. 

“That veil?” Tom questioned. “I 
don’t seem to remember your wearing 
it when—when last we met!” 

“No wonder! I just bought it. You 
see, I can’t afford to take chances with 
my hat.” 

“Be so good as to remove it—won’t 
you.” 

“Ts this a theatre, sir?” 

“The veil, I mean.” 

“For what? The idea! I see my- 
self removing it. You want to view 
your handiwork, your hatwork—eh? 
Supposing I were disfigured for life!” 

“Never mind. It doesn’t matter. I 
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can see through it the same as noth- 
ing. Your face is whiter than any 
ivory, and more finely chiseled; your 
eyes are large as lakes, and your lips 
merely suggest.” 

“A not very ideal combination, to 
be sure.” 

The frail woman spoke not as one 
that fishes for a compliment. Tom 
contradicted her rudely, as one unused 
to polite society, given to thinking 
aloud: “On the contrary, my ideal of 
a woman exactly!” 

His ideal of a woman looked up at 
Tom Smith’s great sun-burnt Lincoln- 
like face, umbrellaed by the fateful 
sombrero, and laughed. Gravity itself, 
Tom thought aloud: 

“Why do you wear that black? I 
don’t like it!” 

As if to show how ideal she could 
be, she did not ask: “What business 
of yours is it, what I wear?” Instead, 
she asked: “Can’t you tell from my 
iaugh that I’m a merry widow?” 

“I cannot.” 

“Well, I’m not. 
owed.” 
than ever. 
should talk 
stranger ?” 

“Not in the least. I seem to have 
known you all my life. I can’t help 
saying so, even if it is a commonplace 
of gallantry. And you?” 

“I! Here comes our car.” Where- 
upon Tom found the lady of the wid- 
owed heart hanging heavily on his 
hands. Not so time. Were not he and 
this unmerry widow getting along fam- 
ously ? 

Lean she never so heavily, however, 
to this awkward giant she was but 
a baby weight; and he “upsadaisied” 
her into the Kearny street car with 
ridiculous, almost dislocating, ease. 

In the car they sat together, like 
man and wife, silent but not uncom- 
fortable. At Sacramento they trans- 
ferred. 

What number?” 

“1821.” 

Tom started. 

“The fire,” the widow casually re- 
marked, “has made great changes— 


My heart is wid- 
She laughed more lightly 
“Isn’t it funny that I 


like this to you—a 
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don’t you think? You know the city 
well, it seems?” 

“Not now. I used to. To tell the 
truth, I recognize her only as one rec- 
ognizes through whiskers the face of 
a boyhood friend.” 

“Poor San Francisco! Save her 
from her friends! A bearded woman 
that the country yokel comes to gape 
at?” Again the widow laughed. So 
easily is inconsolable grief amused. 

This time Tom smiled gravely. “I’m 
country folk alright, I guess, but I 
don’t mean that. Far from it: I think 
San Francisco more beautiful, more 
feminine than ever. Indeed, one might 
well call her The City of the Eternal 
Womanly. Only, she’s lost her girl- 
ishness. She’s the woman of thirty.” 

“How romantic! Here we are. 
Franklin street, please.” This last to 
the conductor. 

Absentmindedly Tom helped her off 
the car and then stood looking around, 
as if alone. “Not a familiar face!” he 
breathed, and knit his brows. The 
houses had been his friends. The 
widow reminded him of her presence. 
“You are good at faces ?—remember- 
ing them, I mean, not making ?” 

Again Tom smiled gravely. ‘“Par- 
don!—Yes, pretty good. That’”—he 
pointed across the street, half way up 
the block—‘is 1821, the same and yet 
not the same!” 

“Not a stick nor a stone the same.” 

“The same architect, I'll bet my 
hat.” 

“Band and all?” 

“No, not the band—you bet not!” 

“Then I'll not bet. By the way, ‘T. 
S.,’ the initials of the artist, what do 
they stand for?” 

“Tom Smith, at your service.” 

The widow took him at his, word. 
“You may see me to the door.” 

“No farther ?” 

“No farther! A lone woman has to 
have an eye to appearances, an ear to 
what Mrs. G. will say.” 


“T’m tired to death. I’ve tramped 


- all day.” 


“You may sit on the doorstep, if 
you like. See, the wind’s died down.” 
Tom sat down on the doorstep. 
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The widow took out her latch-key— 
and sat her down beside him. You 
never can tell what a woman will do— 
or won’t. Neither can you tell what 
she has done. She is an Isis never un- 
veiled. No man is her prophet; every 
man her born worshiper. This particu- 
lar man, Tom Smith, who saw through 
crepe the same as nothing, looked at 
the widow worshipfully and long. She 
maintained the while a goddesslike in- 
difference, a silence that was perfect; 
that is, perfectly insufferable. Unable 
to stand it any longer, poor Tom spoke 
with a visible effort, as one that makes 
conversation : 

“The Joneses that lived here before 
the fire—what became of them? Did 
you know them at all?” 

“Tom Smith comes to town to learn 
all about the Joneses that lived here 
before the fire—five years after! How 
is that for a newspaper story?” The 
widow was all laughter. 

“Let me tell the story!” Tom was 
- gravity itself. “I’ve been reliving it, 
rebuilding it, all day. If I don’t tell 
some one I'll go mad.” 

“How cold it’s getting!”” The widow 
shivered. “I really must go in.” 

“Not till you hear me out. It’s all 
your own fault. Now that you suggest 
it, I must get that story off my mind. 
For ten years I haven’t opened’ my 
mouth to a soul.” 

“What!” 

“I have kept my story to myself, I 
mean. Now——” 

“Make it short and sweet, then, as 
an ass’s gallop. The sun’ll be down in 
a jiffy, and San Francisco in March 
after sundown 

“Is the one place in the world where 
Tetrazzini sings in the open air of 
Christmas eves!” 

“You like San Francisco, then—the 
woman of thirty ?” 

“No, I love her—as only an expa- 
triate can.” 

“Exiled, or—self-expatriated, if 
there’s such a word?” 

“Self-expatriated.” 

“You don’t say! 
Why!” 

“That’s my story.” 


How interesting! 
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“Let’s have it, then: the sun a 

“That’s so—there’s not time to tell 
it. I’m rested now. Thanks for the 
steps. I must be going.” 

“Not till you’ve told me your story 
—it seems much warmer somehow, 
don’t you think?” 

Tom Smith rose to remark: “Curios- 
ity, thy name is woman! No wonder 
De Maupassant asks: ‘Is there in wo- 
man any feeling stronger than curi- 
osity ?’” 

“Any fool could have told him there 
is—love! Go on: tell me your story.” 

Plucking at Tom’s coat-tails, the 
widow took him down a peg. 

Tom Smith subsided, masked him- 
self with unconcern, and began: 

“Alright. Here goes. Anyway, I 
want you to know. I had known her 
all her life. We were both born right 
here in this block. At 18 she was still 
in the awkward age, thick-waisted and 
witted, flat-chested. Her folks were 
old-fashionder than New England. 
For her birthday I bought her a ring— 
an opal, as it happened: I don’t believe 


in any such nonsense—because I could 
think of nothing else. Flowers are too 
common here. She hated candy. When 
I gave her the meaningless gewgaw, 


she looked so pleased, and. almost 
pretty, that I kissed her. Mind you, I 
had known her all her life. As luck 
would have it, her father saw me. 
That and the ring settled it. We were 
engaged! That was all there was to 
it. I kicked like a bay steer—or what- 
ever color’s the kickiest. I had never 
dreamt of such a thing. She was red- 
faced and fat, the very reverse of my 
ideal. A gunnysack would have fitted 
her to perfection. But I was of age, 
and a week to boot. I knew my own 
mind, or at least ought to have known 
it—and better than to kiss the girl, if 
I didn’t want to marry her. So said 
even my own father. Poor dad! I 
agreed with him. To kiss her father’s 
daughter, however, was to compro- 
mise her. I argued my unworth. He 
admitted the force of the argument. 
All the same, I could choose between 
marriage and death—dishonorable 
death. I choose marriage. I was but 
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one and twenty, remember. At one 
and twenty life is sweet. My father 
was delighted. Poor old Dad! The 
girl of my choice was rich—in her 
own right, inherited from her mother. 

“The wedding ceremony over, in- 
stead of letting good enough alone, 
nothing would do my fool of a father- 
in-law but to congratulate me upon 
winning a fortune by compromising a 
woman—no, a mere child. That set- 
tled it. Two hours later I was on my 
way to Oregon. In a store in Pendle- 
ton I met a retired merchant, whom 
my father in his palmy days had be- 
friended—helped to make. In him I 
confided. He had confidence in me. 
Grateful, he actually embraced the op- 
portunity to visit the virtue of the 
father upon the child. Five thousand 
dollars—no less—he lent me to begin 
real life on. A year later I was worth 
thirty-three thousand—made, every 
cent of it, raising wheat on the Uma- 
tilla Reservation, some of which I 
leased as low as two-bits an acre. Af- 
ter that, you’d better believe, Oregon 
wasn’t big enough to hold me. No less 
homesick than ambitious, I came back 
to California and managed to get con- 
trol of a river island where one year 
I grew as good as a million sacks of 
potatoes—potatoes that stood the Arc- 
tic frosts of Nome like a charm. How 
is that for a product of a semi-tropical 
climate! Believe me, a million sacks, 
no small ones either, if some potatoes! 
Now,” concluded Tom Smith, self- 
made and proud of the job, “I could 
buy and sell her a dozen times over— 
and her old duffer of a father thrown 
in!” 

“Doubtless, she hasn’t a cent.” The 
widow seemed unduly unimpressed. 

“You don’t meant to say!” Tom 
Smith seemed not a little taken aback. 

“T do.” 

“You knew the Joneses, you said?” 

“Slightly. The ‘old’—the father is 
dead. Died of the fire—indirectly— 
brooding over the loss of his daughter’s 
fortune, which, along with his 
own, he saw go up in smoke. Cold, 
isn’t it? Now that I have heard your 
story out, I may go in, I suppose?” 
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“Not till you answer me one ques- 
tion: Say, have you ever thought of 
marrying again?” 

“No. Why do you ask? What a 
question!” 

“Oh, nothing. I was just wondering 
—that’s all.” 

On the doorsteps sat the two, ab- 
sorbed in the resplendent California 
sunset, silent as watchers of a tragic 
conflagration. Suddenly the widow 
asked: 

“Of course, you are divorced from 
her—your wife?” 

“No, to tell the truth, I’m not.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, in the first place, you see, I’m 
a Roman Catholic—kind of—and then 
it never once occurred to me to marry 
again until—until—very recently.” 

The frail woman got up, unassisted, 
not without difficulty, looked down on 
him, and remarked: 

“I, too, am a Roman Catholic, not 
a kind of, but real. I have no use for 
divorce. 
death part, but forever.” 

As if in response to her air of final- 
ity, Tom rose and let himself drop, 
slowly, step by step, to the sidewalk. 
There he turned, to voice his reluctant 
acquiescence in the approved tone of 
eternal farewell: 

“Of course, if you loved your—hus- 
band, it’s another thing. I didn’t love 
my—wife, I suppose I must call her. 
The marriage was never consummated. 
Even the Church takes cognizance of 
that—doesn’t it?” 

“I don’t know, and, what’s more, I 
don’t care.” 

“Nothing could induce you to 
marry again?” Tom’s tone was con- 
ciliatory. 

“Nothing.” 

“But why? Kind of lonely, isn’t—” 

“Haven’t I just told you! I did love 
my husband-—do love him. There!” 

“Well, good-bye, then—glad to have 
met you.” 

Hastily the widow threw her vail 
back. Cheeks as well as lips had now 
a suspicion of color. 

But Tom Smith was already gone, 
toppling down the street, moodily 
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stroking his great auburn beard. 

The widow took one step—two— 
three, four, five, six, seven steps af- 
ter him. Then she stumbled up the 
stairs again, fumbled with the latch- 
key like a drunkard, and when at last 
she made an entry into 1821, it was but 
to fall headlong, and sob her heart out 
for the husband she had loved and lost 
—loved once and for all time, lost 
twice. 
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There, in the hallway, beside the 
well-known before-the-fire hatrack, 
she was found not five minutes after- 
wards by no other than Tom Smith. 

Womanlike, no sooner was she on 
her feet again, than she inquired 
lightly: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it! Wh-what did 
you come back for?” 

“Hell! I’m your husband, ain’t I ?— 
and neither of us believes in divorce!” 





THE DAY RETURNING 


BY MARY BURR 


Beyond the vista of Ionic columns 

I see the thronged and gayly gleaming field, 

And countless youths for playful combat burning— 
High-hearted, by the Gods immortal steeled— 
The games of Marathon, the day returning. 


In Marathon, the low, blue sky is bending, 

To kiss those gleaming columns by the way; 
And myriad grasses wave like waters flowing 
About their base, and, shadowed, doubly sway 
Toward meadow grasses, silent, farther growing. 


And farther, farthest, down the billowed meadow 
That rolls in summer welcome to the sea, 

The tilting lances of the grass are breaking, 
Where young feet bound in careless ecstasy. 
The columned halls are all with echo waking. 


We covet this the greedy years have stolen; 

We fain would stretch a hand across to them 

Who conquered, love, or force, or fame obeying. 
Wha:: wished-for stars in youth’s bright diadem 

Were those young hearts with high emotion swaying? 


Our hearts beat warmly for the child of Hellas; 

And lingers, where the waves and grasses flow, 

A whisper of her sons, her vanished daughters, 

The laureled ones, of whom we only know, 

They loved, they strove and laughed by the Aegean waters. 





THE TIE 


BY ONEY 


Inga man and wife before 

Graham, with his brain long 
trained to be analytical, had felt that 
the thing had been an awful mistake. 
Two weeks later as he walked home 
after an unusually trying spell at the 
office, he felt certain that the time had 
come, even after so short an experi- 
ence, when he and the girl should, for 
the sake of each other, go their sepa- 
rate ways again. 

Somehow, with the added responsi- 
bility of the marriage, the lonesome 
city at midnight had never oppressed 
him so sorely, and as he climbed the 
dark stairs to his old room that had 
become “their room,” his heart was 
heavy with its ache. 

The snap of the button on the elec- 
tric globe did not awaken her, and for 
a moment the man stood motionless 
under the flood of light. She lay on 
the pillows in the deep sleep of youth 
—the straight, whitish hair gracefully 
disheveled, her red lips parted by some 
dream. 

Turning, Graham caught his own re- 
flection in the mirror, and instinctively 
quit the frown that deepened the lines 
unattractively on his forehead. Then 
he sought the deep arm chair in which 
he had mused and studied so much, 
rolled and lit a cigarette, and turned 
again to the picture of his wife on the 
bed. 

His own thoughts seemed to have 
aroused her, for, fighting for an instant 
the hands of sleep, she raised on an 
elbow and returned his troubled gaze. 

“TI was just thinking, Inga,” he ex- 
plained. “I was wondering if you—if 
either of us, was happy with this new 
‘stunt.’ ” 


HE words were no more than 
! spoken that made him and 


FRED SWEET 


“You’re not mad because I mixed 
the papers, are you?” she answered, 
half-awake. “I wanted to help you. I 
thought I was straightening things out 
a little.” 

“That was nothing—nothing in it- 
self,” he interrupted. “And yet it 
meant a great deal, just as every little 
misunderstanding between us_ these 
last two weeks has meant. We're so 
different from each other. I’m afraid 
—I know we can never get on.” 

She was alert now. Her eyes were 
opened wide, and her lower lip trem- 
bled. 

“Oh, I’m a brute,” he hastened, “but 
I’m thinking as much of you as myself. 
What do you care for my dreams—my 
work? It’s plainer to me every day, 
Inga, to go on this way will get me no- 
where. I haven’t lifted a pen at home 
since you came. It’s going to mean 
that in a little while life will be un- 
bearably sordid for us both. It’s been - 
hard enough to live on the salary I get 
with just myself to take care of and 
live decently. I’m sick of the pros- 
pects. I’m tired of it.” 

He had not intended to say so much. 
He had not realized how worn out from 
the night’s work he was. His face was 
white, and his nerves were shaking. 
Throwing the cigarette to the floor, he 
stamped fretfully upon the burning 
end. When he looked up he saw that 
her face was hidden in the pillows. She 
was crying. 

The tears caused him further dis- 
gust. He had expected her to protest. 
He wanted her to. 

For a long time he sat staring 
vacantly at the wall, the failures of his 


‘life revealing themselves—the ambi- 


tions that had always fallen just short 
of realization, dreams that had been too 
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idealistic to materialize. And yet he 
told himself that never before had he 
made such a tangible, terrible mistake 
as his marriage had been. It was the 
thought of its wearing on his tired 
nerves, not for days, but for weeks— 
years—that had exasperated him to 
the limit. 

He was enough of a psychologist to 
figure out how it had all happened— 
the afternoon off from the grind of the 
newspaper office, the touch of spring 
in the out-of-doors, the charm of her 
youth and health and innocence when 
she had come to wait on him in the 
dingy little restaurant. And the time 
had come with his ten years out of col- 
lege, devoted to recording the crime 
and scandal of the big town for a slave 
driving city editor, when those attri- 
butes which she had personified were 
fast waning, if not altogether obliter- 
ated in his own make-up. 

_ She had blushed at his nicely turned 

compliment that had followed the 
prompt bringing of a steak from the 
noisy, greasy kitchen, and the blush, 
being real, enchanted him. It was 
ridiculous, the cheapness of the ab- 
surd beginning. How shocked his 
clergyman father in the little town out 
in the distant State would be to learn 
of his son’s affair with a “hasher” who 
talked with a marked foreign accent! 
Graham laughed mirthlessly. His 
father had always been so sure that his 
son would some day write a great 
book. 

God only knew he had tried hard 
enough to succeed. His literary ambi- 
tions had made him a_ bloodless 
“grind” at college, and he had looked 
like an old man at twenty-five. For ten 
years he had come home from work in 
the stuffy, artificially lighted news- 
paper office, that made possible his 
bread and butter, and toiled over his 
own cherished manuscripts until morn- 
ing. But somehow the thoughts that 
surged in his brain had never found 
proper expression. At least the editors 
had always sent back his offerings with 
cold, impersonal slips. 

And yet, he could win—that is, he 
could have won, if she had not come 
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into his life to distract his every avail- 
able hour for work with her lack of in- 
terest in his writings, and her “low- 
browed” prattlings. 

And in Graham’s analysis, he won- 
dered why in the devil she had mar- 
tied him. Ah, she was a mere puppet 
of fate sent to keep him down, that was 
all. Why had he, a man satiated with 
the mistakes of others, become a vic- 
tim to a circumstance that would not 
have caught an ordinary plowboy in 
its meshes. 

As he undressed, turned out the light 
and crept into bed beside her, the girl 
gave vent to a subdued sob. 

“Don’t cry,” he complained sarcas- 
tically. “It’s time to get some sleep.” 

Late in the morning he awoke to the 
rattle of wagons in the alley below. 
For half a day his hurriedly dashed 
news stories had been on the street, 
and the city had read them either at 
breakfast or on the crowded cars. To- 
night there would be something else to 
sweat over in order to furnish a front 
page feature, and by noon again the 
paper would be on pantry shelves and 
in the gutters. 

Somehow, the details of the room 
impressed him more than usual as he 
let the window shade fly up with a 
clatter. The red wall paper, with its 
huge figures seemed more glaring, the 
carpet looked a bit more frayed, and 
the musty atmosphere of the place 
had a haunting odor. For a moment, 
Graham studied the accustomed en- 
vironment, then suddenly sat upright 
in bed with a stare. 

The girl was gone. 

As he shaved, Graham mused un- 
comfortably concerning the entire epi- 
sode, and the turn it had taken. 

“Well,” he commented between 
slashes of the razor, “it was my first 
experience with a woman anyhow— 
if that’s any balm to my conscience. 
Poor kid! I never supposed I would 
become such a tyrant.” 

That night he tried to go to work 
again on the book. There was plenty 
of chance. The room was still and 
vacant—strangely so. The papers 
were all in place. There was no noise 
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at hand to bother just when his brain 
was struggling to turn a phrase. 

For a long time he sat, the materials 
ready for his wits, but he only stared 
—stared at the room that was so 
empty. On the dresser his eye caught 
a glimpse of pink ribbon. Slowly he 
reached to clutch it in his fingers. It 
was something she had left in the hur- 
ried packing of her belongings. He 
still held the bit of silk when dawn 
crept through the windows; and the 
paper before him had not been 
scratched by a pen. 

Night after night he tried to write, 
and dawn after dawn found the white 
paper without a line. Constantly he 
caught himself turning suddenly from 
the table to make sure that she was 
not watching him from the bed. One 
night he threw down his pen and rum- 
maged over all his old girl photographs 
from a bureau drawer—girls he had 
known at home and at college—girls, 
he told himself, who might have 
helped him in his work. 

But instead of distracting, the faces 


all appeared colorless. 
The book—ah, yes, he must finish 


that. Some of the passages written 
way back in the days when his essays 
had been the pride of college profes- 
sors were to be revised and incorpor- 
ated. He was free, unhampered to 
complete the work. 

He grew thinner as he struggled 
with the manuscript, with the almost 
unbearable heat of his morning sleep- 
ing hours telling him that the city was 
suffering another summer. It was in 
the midst of his newspaper assign- 
ments that he tried to find Inga. He 
ate at all the different restaurants, 
thinking that perhaps she had gone 
back to her work as a waitress, but he 
did not find her. He found himself 
reading his own paper, thinking that he 
might gain some clue. His eager in- 
quiries carried him everywhere that he 
thought she might have found ser- 
vice. 

That winter the boys kept reminding 
him at the office of how badly he 
looked. His listlessness brought re- 
bukes from the profane city editor, 
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and even the unsympathetic landlady 
at the rooming house offered her favor- 
ite prescription for a tonic. 

One evening while Graham was 
lunching with Watson, the political 
writer, Watson suddenly glanced up 
from his plate to laugh reminiscently. 

“By the way, Graham,” he began. “I 
met an old boyhood friend of yours the 
other day: said he chummed with you 
in the little old home town and roomed 
with you at college. 

“Walliams!” interjected Graham. 

“He asked all about you,” laughed 
Watson. “He said that as a kid in 
school you were the most sensitive 
proposition he had ever known—said 
your heart was like a baby’s, and your 
sentimentalism was fierce. He could 
not believe me when I hastened to in- 
form him that you were the coldest, 
most cruel, and most cynical man on 
the staff. I told him that you had 
probed so many heart wounds for 
stories that there wasn’t a genuine 
throb of sympathy left in your system. 

“I told him,” continued Watson, 
“how you had forced suicides in their 
dying breaths to tell you how the 
poison felt, how you had always been 
the man chosen to break the news to 
the embezzler’s wife in order to de- 
scribe in detail how she bore up. I 
told him that you had covered every 
sort of a story that dealt with human 
anguish, and that you wrote the stuff 
with a cigarette in your mouth while 
you laughed over the risque jokes of 
the fellow across the room.” 

“TI must have changed some in these 
ten years, then,” quietly concluded 
Graham. 

It was on a wild March night that he 
was sent out to interview a big banker 
at Cedar Heights. The car that he 
caught near the office was crowded, 
and he flung himself dispiritedly in a 
rear seat, turning up his coat collar 
that he might thus shut himself as 
much as possible from fellow passen- 
gers, and thus save his snapping 
nerves. It was still dusk when he 
landed in the suburb, and he noticed 
that in the touches of country there 
was a hint of another spring. Melted 
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snow was trickling in the gutters, and 
in the heavens could be heard the honk 
of north-bound geese. 

In the midst of his melancholy mus- 
ing caused by the season’s memories 
and impressions, Graham reached the 
right house nnmber—a big place set 
well back in the dignity of spacious 
surroundings. Old Moneybags might 
not talk, he figured, but he would re- 
sort to all the old tactics of his craft, 
As he rang, the footsteps of the maid 
could be heard in the hall, and she 
stood indistinct in the twilight as the 
door opened. 

“You—you 
husky accusation. 

“Inga!” 

She was composed in an instant, and 
alertly warded off his eager ap- 
proaches. 

“My employer is gone,” she ex- 
plained coolly. “He has instructed me 
to tell the press that he has nothing 
whatever to say on the bank matter.” 

“But you!” Graham interrupted. 
“My God, how I’ve missed you; how 
I’ve hunted for you everywhere— 
everywhere! It was meant that we 
should meet again this way, just as it 
was meant that we should marry. I’ve 
paid for that selfish, miserable night, 
Inga.” 

“T’ve come to hate you,” 


”’ came her cry in 


she an- 
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swered carefully. “I want you to go.” 

For a moment they stood there in the 
darkened house, the emotion of their 
faces hidden. Then came the inter- 
ruption of a small, far-off cry. The 
woman, hearing it, turned and hurried 
down the hall. Graham followed, and 
in the back bedroom he saw her bend 
over a tiny cot and gently lift a white 
bundle in her arms. It was some time 
before she looked up. When she did, 
there were tears on her cheeks. 

“You haven’t seen him,” she apolo- 
gized, lifting the cloth from the chubby 
face. 

Crimson came to Graham’s 
face. Then a great joy lit his tired 
eyes. Bending over the bundle, he 
pressed the tiny lips against his own. 
Then he turned to the mother; she did 
not resist. 

From tl.e window could be seen the 
streaked sky of the dying spring day, 
and for a moment they stood watching 
the changing horizon together. 

“But your books,” she faltered fin- 
ally. “The things I would spoil again 
for you.” 

“Damn the books,” he answered 
soberly. “We’re going out somewhere 
where there will be a home of our own 
and a garden. And the boy—he’s go- 
ing to grow up to laugh and have rosy 
cheeks like his mother’s.” 


pale 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


BY HARRY 


COWELL 


How much depends upon the point of view! 
A pessimist saw mirrored in a lake 


God’s cloudless heavens. 


“My, but things look blue!” 


He grumbled, gave his head a sorry shake. 


An optimist, the while God’s thunders shook 
The earth, saw daggers gleam before his eyes: 
His irresistible, “How bright things look!” 
Disarmed Death’s self, made smile the o’ercast skies. 





DON ARTURO’S CLOSE CALL 


BY FLORENCE E. BROOKS 


HE CHANGE from blinding 
sunlight outside the Mission 
church to the deep gloom of 
its interior made Don Ar- 

turo wink stupidly, as he made his way 
toward the Senoritas de Moreno, kneel- 
ing with their duenna among the black 
robed worshipers. Standing with fold- 
ed arms, he scarce let his eyes wander 
from the meekly bowed head of Dona 
Mercedes, draped in its black rebosa. 

“Surely,” he thought, “as she passes 
out I'll have at least a dazzling smile, 
revealing her little white teeth, and 
perhaps even a saucy glance from her 
downcast eyes.” 

At the sudden tap upon his arm, he 
turned quickly upon his bosom friend, 
Don Jose. 

“Sh!” whispered the latter, observ- 
ing Don Arturo about to whisper a 
protest to the interruption. “I’ve but 
a moment, Arturo—friends are waiting 
for me outside. I stopped to ask you 
to give this note to Dona Manuela. You 
can easily slip it into her hand.” 

“But why not you, Jose?” 

“T’m off at once for the rancho.” 

For the life of him, Don Arturo 
could not entirely repress the smoth- 
ered exclamation of annoyance. Would 
not complying with this request inter- 
fere somewhat with his own plans? 

“Oh, well,” he returned grudgingly, 
“give me the note, and if old Catalina 
catches me, remember, you take the 
blame.” 

“Of course,” agreed Don Jose, 
handing it to him, “and I wish you all 
success with your own senorita.” 

Don Jose had hardly disappeared 
when there was a commotion among 
the worshipers, and Don Arturo, see- 
ing that mass was over, went outside. 

-Placing the note in the hands of 


Dona Manuela proved no easy task, 
for the duenna kept grim watch over 
her charges. At last he succeeded, 
not, however, without the jealous eyes 
of her cousin detecting the act. 

Don Arturo tried to conciliate her 
by whispering: “The rose nestling in 
your hair, Senorita, is very beautiful.” 

“But it is not for such as _ you, 
Senor,” she snapped, with a wilful toss 
of her pretty head. 

“Here, then, Senor, is another just 
as beautiful. Wear it for me,” sug- 
gested Dona Manuela. 

Sweeping his sombrero to the ground 
in graceful obeisance, Don Arturo ac- 
cepted the flower, and placed it upon 
the breast of his short black velvet 
jacket. Covertly watching Dona Mer- 
cedes turn and join the duenna, he 
noted the red blood flame hotly be- 
neath the pale olive of her cheek, and 
thought: “There, now, it’s just as I 
knew it would be. Because of Jose’s 
love letter to the cousin, there’ll be 
nothing but trouble for me. I must 
make my peace with Mercedes as 
quickly as possible. 

He rode to the rancho late that af- 
ternoon. In the patio he tied his horse 
and seated himself upon the edge of 
the corridor upon which Dona Mer- 
cedes and the Senora Clara were work- 
ing in a desultory manner upon the in- 
evitable lace work. 

Throwing him a cool nod, Dona 
Mercedes laid aside the altar cloth 
she was engaged upon, and, picking 
up her guitar, began strumming it and 
humming softly to herself. Her man- 
ner implied that, for her, at least, Don 
Arturo did not exist. 

Watching her, he smoked one after 
another of those little black cigar- 
retos, and inwardly cursed unkind fate 
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for placing him in such an equivocal 
position. If only the Senora Clara 
would leave them alone together but 
a moment he would explain all to Mer- 
cedes, it being quite evident that 
Senorita Manuela had not done so. 

It was some time, however, before 
the Senora bustled off about her work, 
and Don Arturo, throwing aside his 
cigaretto, approached Dona Mercedes. 

“Why do you spurn me, Senorita,” 
he began. “It is as if you do not wish 
to see me. Is it because of that letter 
| 

“Surely not. 
to me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but did 
not raise her eyes. 

For a moment only Don Arturo was 
nonplussed; then he tried to take her 
hand. Like a flash it shot upward, 
boxing his ear. A flush suffused his 


That is of no interest 


face, but before he could speak she 
turned upon him in a fury. 

“No, Senor, never again shall you 
kiss my hand; for that there are others 
more deserving.” 


And rising hastily, she entered the 
house, leaving him to take his depart- 
ure. 

His mind was occupied with bitter 
thoughts as he rode through the dusk 
along the quiet road. He awoke to 
find himself suddenly surrounded: by a 
party of horsemen who, despite his 
strong resistance, overpowered him. 
Fastening his arms behind his back, 
they forced him to ride with them. 

A couple of hours later the party 
stopped before a deserted two-room 
adobe hut, and, dismounting, dragged 
Don Arturo within. Thrusting him 
upon the bare, earthern floor of the in- 
ner room, they proceeded to carouse 
in the outer one. Looking through the 
doorway, he saw them seat themselves 
about an upturned cask. In the center 
of this improvised table they placed a 
bottle in which was stuck a candle- 
end, and Don Arturo noted with scarce 
comprehending eyes that it leaned tip- 
sily, its grease running down the bottle 
neck. Scattered upon the top of the 
cask were playing cards and empty 
bottles, while other bottles containing 
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aguariente passed from hand to hand 
among the company. 

A youth with sombrero pushed well 
back upon his head was in the act of 
draining one. 

“Malediction!” he stormed, flinging 
the empty bottle through the doorway, 
and barely missing Don Arturo; “it’s 
always my luck to get the last drain- 
ing.” 

“But you are first with the girls, 
Manuel,” condoled another, wtih a 
wink. 

“Oh, the girls! How about your- 
self?” retorted the youth. “Didn’t I 
see you snatch the little Mercedes from 
under her duenna’s eyes one day after 
mass? And that, too, when Arturo 
stood waiting. They say she is all but 
promised to him.” 

Don Arturo winced, but held his 
breath as Ramon de Moreno cried with 
sudden fury: 

“Never will I allow my cousin to 
wed with him. It is for that—and 
other matters—I’ve brought him here 
to-night. You will see.” 

“Here’s to the fair Mercedes!” 
shouted an inebriate, knocking his 
empty bottle against another’s full one. 

“You’ve had enough,” growled de 
Moreno. “Soon there’ll be none sober 
enough to advise with me about Ar- 
turo.” 

“Give him a_ short shrift, then, 
Ramon. Remember he left our com- 
pany, and holds himself too good for 
us.” 

“All in good time, boys,” promised 
de Moreno. “And don’t forget I settle 
with him first.” 

“So that’s the way the wind blows! 
I thought you seemed over-anxious to 
get him,” sneered another young man. 

As Don Arturo lay watching and 
listening, he suddenly raised his head 
and looked about the dark little room 
in search of a window. Evidently his 
only hope lay in the fact that his cap- 
tors were fast drinking themselves in- 
to a state of slumber; that is, all but de 
Moreno, who remained alertly on 
watch. 

“The fellow’s a fiend,” thought Don 
Arturo, watching his captor. 
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It was well past midnight when de 
Moreno went to the outer door and 
looked at the sky. Turning back, he 
deliberately kicked -one of the 
sleepers. 

The man grunted and again sank in- 
to sleep. Once more de Moreno kicked 
him several times, this time with no 
gentle foot. 

“Por Dios!” complained the dis- 
turbed sleeper. “Quit!” 

“Get up and help me, Joaquin.” 

“Parque?” grunted the other, sleep- 
ily. 
“To help me put Arturo upon a 
horse.” 

Being securely bound, Don Arturo 
was helpless to protest. “Tell the 
boys to wait here for me, Joaquin. I'll 
not be long.” 

“Joaquin Morales,” cried Don Ar- 
turo, as the man turned away, “you 
used to be my friend; surely you'll not 
stand by and see me murdered ?” 

Morales wavered, then turned to de 
Moreno. 

“You intend him no harm, Ramon? 
You'll not kill him?” 

“No; I'll teach him a lesson not to 
play fast and loose with my cousin, 
Mercedes.” 

“You know, Arturo,” reminded Mo- 
rales, “when we elected Ramon our 
leader, we agreed to obey him blindly. 
He has given his word not to take your 
life.” 

“His word!” scoffed Don Arturo; 
“what's it worth ?” 

“Tl show you,” cried de Moreno, 
angrily. 

Snatching the bridle of Don Arturo’s 
horse, he sprang upon his own mount 
and started away. Riding slowly for 
two hours, they found themselves up- 
on the beach. 

“He intends leaving me in some 
quicksand,” thought Don Arturo. 

But passing one after another of the 
evil places, his spirits rose. 

“Perhaps after all I’ll have a chance 
to fight for my life.” 

Back in the hut he had discovered 
the futility of struggling with his 
bonds. The rope holding his wrists 
crossed behind his back, cut deeply in- 
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to the flesh and bound him to the sad- 
dle. 

The moon had set, but a cold, white 
starlight lighted the sky when they ar- 
rived at a point of land projecting into 
the sea. Here the rocky coast was 
perforated by many caves, to the ex- 
treme end of some of which high tide 
penetrated. At the mouth of one of 
these latter, de Moreno stopped, sprang 
from his horse, and soon had the 
bound Don Arturo on the sand. 

“Free my hands and return my 
knife,” demanded the prisoner, “and 
we'll soon settle this quarrel, or are 
you too cowardly to give me a chance 
for my life?” 

“Wait. I'll show you,” promised de 
Moreno, with a wicked chuckle. “Let 
me tell you, Senor, never shall my 
cousin wed you. Sooner would I put 
a knife in her heart—and in yours.” 

“Neither will she wed you,” sneered 
Don Arturo. ‘Father Tomaso will not 
allow it, and that you know well.” 

“Will you come along now, or shall 
I assist you?” 

“f-ssistance be hanged!—and you 
also for a cutthroat! Oh, had I but half 
a chance with you!” 

“It’s a pity I don’t slit that tongue 
of : ours,” cried de Moreno, with an 
oath. 

After a struggle he succeeded in 
dragging Don Arturo inside the cave, 
where, again binding his ankles _to- 
gether, he left him to his fate. 

A few hours later faint daylight 
crept through the cave opening, and 
Don Arturo saw he was lying at the 
extreme inner end. From the opening 
the ground sloped gradually upward 
till reaching the roof at the far end. 
Evidently de Moreno hoped at high 
tide to drown him like a rat in a trap. 

Don Arturo realized that the water 
would creep slowly but surely upon 
him. Even at that moment it was in- 
side the entrance, and he knew the 
cave would be filled at high tide, be- 
cause just over his head were barna- 
cles and other sea creatures clinging 
to the rocks. 

For a time he was numb with horror; 
then he resumed his struggles, gritting 
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his teeth with pain as the rope cut into 
the raw flesh. But his struggles were 
unavailing. 

“Tt will only prolong my misery,” he 
thought bitterly. “Better for me to 
roll face downward in the water and 
end all at once.” But the instinct of 
self-preservation made him hesitate. 
“T’ll wait till the water reaches my 
feet; then I’ll do it,” he decided. 

Rolling upon an elbow, he watched 
the waves with fascinated eyes. He 
counted them, noting that the ninth, 
like an uneasy serpent, slipped far into 
the cave. It greedily lapped the rocky 
floor till it covered an abalone shell, 
and the creature within slowly opened 
and thirstily drank the sea water. 

“To it the rising flood brings life; to 
me, death,” bitterly speculated Don 
Arturo. 

Soon the abalone shell was covered 
by each successive wave, and the water 
had climbed up a third of the cave’s 
entrance. 

“How fast my time is 
away!” thought Don Arturo. 

At last a wave more venturesome 
than its fellows touched his feet, bring- 
ing to him a fresh realization of his ap- 
proaching last moment, and he strug- 
gled desperately to free his hands from 
the ropes. 


slipping 
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At that instant a. voice called faintly: 
“Arturo, oh, Arturo, are you there ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he returned quickly. 

“Oh,” cried Dona Mercedes, wading 
through waves that nearly swept her 
from her feet, and falling upon her 
knees beside him, “if I had dreamed 
my cousin Ramon could be such a fiend 
I’d never have told him about that let- 
ter. And if I hadn’t heard him talking 
at his window after midnight with 
Joaquin Morales, I’d never have known 
of your danger. I took Ramon’s horse 
and came at once, for I was resolved 
it should not be on my account that 
he robbed Manuela of her lover.” 

The cords being cut, Don Arturo 
struggled to his feet, and she found his 
arms about her. 

“I Manuela’s lover!” he cried. “No, 
thine, my Mercedes. It is thee I love. 
Surely thou must have known it.” 

“Oh,” she faltered, her great, dark 
eyes glowing with love. “And I 
thought Manuela was thy choice.” 

A huge wave rolled itself out half 
way to the end of the cavern. 

“See!” cried the girl, pointing; 
“they will swallow us. Come, come 
quickly.” 

“Hand in hand, then, Mercedes mia. 
Together we will brave the waves— 
and life,” returned Don Arturo. 





TO A SEA SHELL 


BY GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


Out on the wave-washed sand I lifted you, 

O pearly-tinted palace called a shell, 

And hearken to strange sounds that in you dwell 
The same to-day as when the world was new. 

I heard the whispered words of love found true; 
I heard the crooning of the moon-kissed swell, 
The far sweet tinkle of a fairy bell, 

And laughter of a child-god in the dew. 

Yet, strange, a moment after came the moan 

Of weary waters spent with passions strong, 
And sounds of strife, then guarded whispering. 
O sea shell on the long white sands alone, 

You house the echoes of a world-old song 

That I have dreamed yet know not how to sing. 





THE COWBOY 


BY KING KELLY 


SADDLE, a bridle and a 
lariat rope were Ike Wenn’s 
tools of trade. The saddle 


had been his pillow for 
thirty years past. His head was on 
it now as he stared up at the prairie 
of stars. 

“T tell you, Ike, we can ‘stick up’ 
that train and be back into the Smoky 
Buttes by daylight. Then when the 
excitement has had time to cool, we'll 
move south cautiously into Wyoming. 
We'll buy out those homesteaders be- 
tween the Big Horn River and Shell 
Creek, and start a cattle ranch. With 
the streams for fences and the moun- 
tains on the east that are too rough 
ever to bring sheep over we can end 
our days in peace and plenty.” 

This was the substance of a propo- 
sition Ike’s two partners had advanced 
to him off and on for the last two 
months. As usual, one lay on each 
side of him several rods from the re- 
mainder of the riders. Emmett Berry 
presented most of the arguments, 
Sandy only affirming or adding to. 

They were in the last night camp of 
the greatest cattle round-up Montana 
would ever see. All summer the Dia- 
mond outfit had scoured the east-cen- 
tral part of the State for strays. The 
Missouri on the north, the Yellow- 
stone on the east and south, the Mus- 
sel-shell and Porcupine Rivers on the 
west, had always been the natural 
boundaries of a common range they 
shared. 

With forty of the best riders that 
could be secured, they had made a 
clean sweep of the coulees and sage- 
brush hills of this vast region. And 
now a herd of many thousand wild- 
eyed critters pawed and bawled on a 
flat in Red Water basin. 


It was late in the fall, frost was 
gathering on the cured grass and the 
cowboys slept under an added blan- 
ket. The round-up was over. Only 
a few more days of cutting out cows 
and young stock, then the beef cattle 
would be swum across the Missouri, 
loaded and sent to Eastern markets. 
Only a part of the band of riders was 
necessary for this. Ike and his two 
partners were among those who pro- 
posed to roll their beds. 

“T tell you, Ike, it can be done,” 
Emmett insisted in low, earnest tones. 

“Of course it can be done,” Ike 
readily agreed; “it’s the getting away 
part that bothers me.” 

“Don’t we know every foot of the 
ground between here and the Big 
Horn country?” his partner reminded 
him. 

“Yes, but remember that telephones 
and telegraphs now encircle this coun- 
try, and the electric spark travels 
faster than the fleetest horse.” 

“We know the water holes and can 
stand off a regiment if it comes to a 
show-down.” 

“The West isn’t what it used to be, 
Emmett. There’s a new, unimagina- 
tive breed of beings here now raising 
alfalfa and children, whose ideas of 
right and wrong were obtained from 
the family story paper, and are not 
very elastic. They all have a rusty 
old shotgun somewhere about the 
house which they are ready to use on 
occasions with the courage of a 
fanatic.” 

“You’re not afraid, Ike: I know you 
too well for that. You ain’t afraid of 
nobody’s gun.” 

“No, you're right. I ain’t afraid of 
guns. It’s the reward, that goes on 
and on to tempt the budding Hawk- 
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shaws while the outlaw sleeps and 
dreams that he has been forgotten and 
is safe. That’s the most dangerous 
time of all. He gets careless, off his 
guard and easily trapped. A short 
proceedings in the court and he finds 
himself behind stone and steel, sigh- 
ing for the old hills and streams, and 
whispering to the unresponsive silence 
of his cell: ‘If I had known! If I had 
only known!’” 

“Suppose we should get away to the 
Big Horn country with a sack of 
money, and buy those small ranchers 
out. The first thing some meddling 
neighbor would ask himself was 
where we got the money. Any ama- 
teur could figure out that cowboys did 
the job. What is more natural than 
that they should search in that kind 
of a place? 

“The neighbor utters his suspicions. 
Then some stranger appears mysteri- 
ously, claims to be a prospector or 
something else, and tries to act natu- 
ral. Then comes the anxious, watch- 
ful time when the outlaw tosses ner- 


vously in his blankets or raises up 
stealthily as the night wind makes 
sounds like humans. He goes to town 


no more. His caution confirms suspi- 
cion. He is harassed from all sides. 
In the end, he takes to the hills for 
safety. Should he become tired of 
hiding and enter some small town, 
a constable, from a half-hidden van- 
tage, will draw a card from his pocket, 
study the stranger and then the de- 
scription on the card, until back to the 
hills seems most in order. Should he 
tarry, a few are killed, he is wounded, 
clings to the horn of his saddle until 
his panting and staggering cayuse 
reaches the mountains, and drops 
heavily to the ground. His _ horse 
crops the grass nearby for a while, 
then stands with lowered head above 
him until he dies. 

“Have I not seen men come into 
the hills with a bullet in their flesh? 
Do I not know the end of a notorious 
bandit whom the people think alive 
and planning more mischief. No, 
boys, you had better go with me to 
South America. There’s plenty of 
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room there. It’s the best way, I think, 
to still the cry for the freedom of 
mountains and plains. 

“No, by God!” and Emmett’s voice 
arose above the point of caution. 
“These hills and streams and basins 
are mine. I rode in them when these 
chicken ranchers were raising corn and 
hogs along the Mississippi, and I'll 
die in them. Jean Berry is asleep be- 
tween the Shell and the Big Horn 
River in old Wyoming, and no sheep 
will ever bite down the grass over her 
grave or taint the waters of Shell 
Creek. Don’t matter that she’ll never 
know it. I knew it, and that’s enough. 
She hated a ‘woollyback,’ and so do I. 
I’m going to buy that ground. 

“You say the cards are stacked 
against us. Then I'll slip a ‘cold 
deck’ in on them. It’s going to happen, 
Ike, and we want you to go in. You're 
the coolest man that ever struck these 
parts, and we want you. It’s our only 
show to git back some space. Let 
others compromise with these people 
that introduced the penny and the 
pencil, if they want to. There'll 
never be any more round-ups, except 
kid affairs, lasting two or three weeks 
and extendin’ over a good-sized pas- 
ture field. We're too old to go off to 
a far place where they take the south 
side of a tree to be in the shade. For 
me, it’s freedom or the ground. If 
you make up your mind to go, meet 
Sandy and me at the mouth of Lone 
Tree Creek a week from _ to-night. 
Everything’ll be ready. For it’s go- 
ing to happen, Ike. I ain't a-goin’ to 
bow to trade, quit the country and let 
the sheep run over the graves of my 
dead, for nobody.” 

And Ike knew that it was going to 
happen. For these were not prattling 
children, but strong, determined men 
whose respective ages could not be far 
from fifty. He was forty himself, and 
had dwelt always among their kind. 
Their decisions were as rock. It took 
more than a play of words to turn 
them. 

Soon the heavy breathing of his 
partners told Ike they were asleep. He 
lay with open eyes staring at the 
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heavens, for this would be his last 
night to lie with saddle under his 
head on the bunchgrass hills of Mon- 
tana, and read over old pages in the 
glow of the stars. He wanted to lie 
awake and woo the spirit of space 
that motioned him toward Argentina. 

Up from the Red Water Flat came 
the voice of a night rider, singing as 
‘he rode to quiet the cattle, lest they 
become frightened at the silence and 
run until weariness had overcome their 
fear. When he had finished some 
modern air, another rider struck up 
“The Lone Star Trail.” Another fol- 
lowed with “Sam Bass,” and a fourth 
gave out “The Ring My Mother 
Wore,” and so on, each cowboy giving 
vent to his own mood in verses gay or 
sad. 

It was good to hear them singing, 
these men who had courted the broad, 
vast stretches of the Great Plains. 
For all that remained of it for them 
was memory and a song. They had 
clung to the freedom of the saddle 
with no more foresight than a child. 


They dreamed that it would always 
be; and when brought up between two 
fences, turned like a tiger to rend some 
one. 

Several had made up their minds 
to cross the Equator to the unfenced 


land of Argentina. And, in imagina- 
tion, Ike could hear them joining their 
voices in “The Lone Star Trail” under 
a new field of stars. 

“Come and get it!” rang out from 
the chuck-wagon in the hollow. 

Daylight had come, the coyotes 
were wailing lustily in the frosty 
morning, but not until the cook broke 
in on him did the cowboy awake from 
his open-eyed revery of what had 
been. 

Ten days later, Ike checked his rid- 
ing outfit and boarded a West-bound 
train to go to New York by the way 
of Ogden. Sitting alone in the back 
end of a day coach, he watched the 
familiar hills drop behind and lis- 
tened to the passengers making un- 
sophisticated remarks about wild life 
in the West as they lolled on the cush- 
ions. 
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The only one who interested him 
much was the newsboy. This lad was 
certainly onto his job, and knew who 
to offer “Ten Years a Cowboy,” and 
so forth, now that the stations were 
few and far between and the lone- 
someness of night was falling over the 
rolling, sagebrush hills. He seemed 
to know at a glance just who would 
want to read about the daring escapes 
of “bad” men. 

Of a sudden the train slowed 
abruptly. Many sat up quickly, with 
ears strained as though for a warning 
shot. They seemed to think it but 
natural that a train should be held-up 
every day. And one fellow, in a spirit 
of bravado, said he wished it would 
so that he might know how it felt. 

His wish was gratified almost as 
soon as it was spoken. The train came 
to a stop with a lurch, and the tell-tale 
shots rang out, so fast and almost sim- 
ultaneously that it seemed as though 
a dozen might be shooting. And Ike 
realized that he had failed to avoid 
being on the train he wanted so much 
to miss. They had probably waited 
in hopes that he might show up. 

The initial shots produced a trans- 
formation in the coach. A couple of 
the more timid women began to shriek. 
Those who had been wishing for such 
an occurrence, now exhibited uncer- 
tainty: to judge from their faces, they 
felt different than they ever had be- 
fore. The novice, who had been read- 
ing “Life on the Plains,” apparently 
felt no longer the call to a wilder life. 
Nearly all stooped low in their seats 
lest a stray bullet should wander 
through the window: some _ grasped 
their pocket-books to be ready to give 
them up should any one ask for them, 
while others secreted their valuables. 
Outside in the dusk ahead, they knew 
that an interesting scene was being 
played, with men’s lives depending on 
their coolness. 

The conductor alone seemed un- 
perturbed. He walked slowly up and 
down the aisle as though it were not 
within his line of duty to go outside 
and get killed: that things would come 
out alright in the end. 
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“Keep your head inside, if you don’t 
want to lose some of it,” he noncha- 
lantly warned a fellow who had raised 
a window and was about to look out. 

A few moments’ lull in the fusillade 
followed, then a crash of dynamite 
rocked the coach. After a period of 
silence a few more shots rang out, 
then all was still, and every one 
breathed more freely. 

Ike looked out into the deepening 
twilight. Two horsemen were riding 
out of a ravine a gunshot away. It 
seemed to him a careless thing to do. 
Why could they not as well keep on 
down the ravine and be out of sight? 
They must be drunk with success, he 
thought, to take those chances. Some 
one fired from the front end of the 
train. 
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The shot found its mark. Emmett 
Berry grasped the horn as he lurched 
in his saddle. Sandy grabbed him by 
the shoulder to hold him on while 
they dashed down into the ravine. 

Ike wished that he had not looked. 
It was a dispiriting sight to see an 
old partner fall forward onto the pom- 
mel of his saddle and not be able to 
afford him any help. It was harder 
still, to think of them trying to fight 
their way back into the mountains. 

The train moved on. The darkness 
thickened about the windows and shut 
from sight the rolling hills. Ike slid 
low in the seat to hide his feelings. 
For the vision rose before him of two 
graves, miles apart, and the hated 
sheep cropping the grass above them 
both. 





THE SEA’S CALL 


BY WILL F. GRIFFIN 


I have come from the sound of the ocean, 
Where snowy gulls circle and swing, 

And the spray dashes high on the gaunt, bare rocks, 

. And the sea voices weirdly sing; 

Where the waves in their madness are moaning, 
And seething o’er reef and o’er bar, 

And the rim of the distant horizon tells 
Of the lands where the sea riches are. 


I can hear, in the stillness of midnight, 
The kiss of the waves on the sands— 
I can smell the spiced breezes that softly are blown 
To my nostrils from tropical lands. 
And ever the gulls of the ocean 
Are soaring, with plaintive, low cry, 
Of isles where the night winds are sighing thro’ palms, 
And the Cross twinkles low in the sky. 


And my heart to the calling has listened, 
It has harked to the ocean’s lure; 
And I must return to its throb and strife, 

Whatever I must endure. 


For the waves in their madness ate moaning 
And seething o’er reef and o’er bar, 

And the rim of the distant horizon tells 
Of the lands where the sea riches are! 








CALIFORNIA’S 
LIGHTHOUSES 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 
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St. George’s Reef Lighthouse on the far northern California coast. 


ITHIN the past year, the 
betterments in Califor- 
nia’s system of light- 
houses and other aids to 

navigation have been so extensive as 
to be almost revolutionary. Not only 
in quantity, but in quality, these aids 
have undergone more improvements 
since January 1, 1911, than in the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century. 

The neglect of the coast of Califor- 
nia in this respect in past years has 
been a by-word among mariners. 
While the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
and even the coasts of Oregon and 
Washington, have been provided with 
admirable systems of lights and 
buoys, beacons and fog signals, Cali- 
fornia, despite her long seaboard, has 
exposed the navigator to many haz- 
ards, and all on account of the favorit- 
ism shown the East by the authorities 
in Washington. From Eastport, Me., 
almost to Galveston, Texas, the coast- 
wise navigator may make his _ voy- 


ages without leaving the illuminated 
arc of some lighthouse. Every outly- 
ing rock, reef and other danger in that 
vast distance is distinctly marked 
with buoy, beacon or “red _ sector” 
from a lighthouse. 

California, on the other hand, until 
this year, has had long stretches of 
coast unlighted, unprovided with fog 
signals, and with dangerous rocks, 
right in the path of navigation, bear- 
ing no warning whatever to the navi- 
gator. 

This is now all changed, and at the 
present time California has an ad- 
mirable system of lights and buoys. 
Best of all, these are of latest pattern, 
and navigators skirting or approach- 
ing the coast of the Golden State have 
their work made easier and their dan- 
gers immensely lessened. 

To Commander W. A. Moffett, U. S. 
Navy, the present efficient inspector 
of the Eighteenth Lighthouse District, 
which includes the whole California 
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coast and its tributary waters, this 
change of conditions is mainly due. 
Within the year that he has been in 
his office, he has accomplished more 
than most of his predecessors com- 
bined. 

Yet there is another factor in the 
improvement that should not be over- 
looked. The administration of the 
lighthouse establishment has under- 
gone radical change within the past 
two years. Formerly, the establish- 


ment was governed by a central body 
in Washington, called the Lighthouse 
Board, the members of which, civil- 
ians, Army and Navy officers, were 
appointed by the President, and were 
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factory. Neither was superior to the 
other; often there was conflict. Be- 
sides, however capable the Army offi- 
cers were as engineers, they knew lit- 
tle of maritime affairs, little of the 
needs of navigation. While they 
built and repaired the lighthouses, the 
inspectors superintended their opera- 
tion, and things were rarely harmoni- 
ous in any way. 

Beginning July 1, 1910, the Army 
engineers were withdrawn, leaving the 
inspector—a naval officer and practi- 
cal navigator—in supreme charge of 
his district. The beneficial results of 
this arrangement were at once appar- 
ent. Everything was up to the inspec- 











Farallon Island, on the approach to San Francisco Bay. 


under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. Two years ago, Con- 
gress abolished the Lighthouse Board 
and transferred the lighthouse estab- 
lishment to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in which was estab- 
lished the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
which is the present central body for 
the whole country. 

During the old regime, each of the 
several lighthouse districts into which 
the country is divided had two super- 
vising officers—an inspector, who was 
a naval officer, and an engineer, who 
was an army officer. This dual ar- 
rangement was never wholly satis- 


tor, and his ideas were carried out 
without obstruction. 

From the time that he found himself 
in charge of the Eighteenth Light- 
house District, Commander Moffett 
got busy. Since then he has bom- 
barded the Bureau of Lighthouses 
with his recommendations, nearly all 
of which have been approved, with 
the result that the whole aspect of 
California’s lighthouse system has 
been changed for the better. 

One of the first and most import- 
ant things done was the increasing of 
the power of the lights. At such im- 
portant points as Points Cabrillo, 
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Arena, Reyes, Bonita, Pinos, Hue- 
neme, Loma and others, the candle- 
power of the lights has been increased 
seven-fold. The meaning of this to 
the navigator approaching from a dis- 
tance calls for no explanation. 

Next came a more radical change. 
It was the abolition of all so-called 
“fixed” lights: that is to say, lights 
that burned steadily, hour after hour, 
without change in intensity or color. 
These have given trouble for years, as 
they were so often mistaken, not only 
for each other, but for shore lights. 
Often, in explaining the loss of his 
ship, a shipmaster has said that he 
mistook a locomotive or city light on 
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Bluff, Point Bonita, Mile Rock, Lime 
Point, Point Montara, Ano Nuevo, 
Point Pines and others. No navigator 
in possession of his ordinary faculties 
can now mistake any of these for an- 
other, or mistake any shore light for 
one of them: 

Meanwhile, a great many highly 
dangerous points and outlying reefs 
and rocks, hitherto unmarked, have 
been provided with warning signals, 
in order that the mariner may avoid 
them: For years, coastwise naviga- 
tors have complained that Anacapa 
Island, at the southwest entrance to 
Santa Barbara Channel, was un- 
lighted. It was a dangerous place. 











Point Bonita Lighthouse at the Golden Gate, San Francisco. 


shore for a certain fixed light. Many 
disasters arose from this mistake, 
which was often excusable, especially 
after a navigator was uncertain as to 
his exact position, after a spell of 
foggy or thick weather. 

Abolition of the fixed light removed 
this trouble. Now each light formerly 
fixed is “occulting;” that is, it is fixed 
for varying periods, and “occulted,” or 
dark, for others. By this means, each 
light possesses its own unmistakable 
characteristics. It cannot be confused 
with another. 

Among the former fixed lights 
which are occulting are those at Table 


Commander Moffett has remedied the 
difficulty by placing upon the end of 
Anacapa an acetylene eclipsing light, 
visible eighteen miles, so that now 
navigators, coming up the coast, may 
make out the end of Anacapa Island 
without difficulty. 

A new station has also been placed 
on Punta Gorda, on the northern coast. 
This point is a prominent one, and the 
fact that it was always unmarked in 
the past was as astonishing as it was 
annoying. Commander Moffett has 
had placed on Punta Gorda a flashing 
white light, with a modern fog signal. 

Off the coast of Southern California 
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are several very dangerous outlying 
rocks, such as Richardson Rock, 
which threatened every vessel pass- 
ing nearby. Upon Richardson Rock 
has been placed an acetylene gas 
eclipsing light, visible eighteen miles, 
similar to that on Anacapa. 

Another outlying danger long neg- 
lected was Bishop’s Rock, near Cortes 
Bank, off the coast of Lower Califor- 
nia. To care for this danger presented 
problems. The rock is about 100 miles 
out to sea in the first place, and in the 
second, it is directly west of Mexican 
territory, not of American. However, 
Commander Moffett made no bones of 
the matter, but summarily annexed 
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tic States and by Oregon and Wash- 
ington during recent years. 

The Eighteenth Lighthouse Dis- 
trict is a large one, as it takes in the 
whole of California. It has fifteen 
primary lighthouses, of the greatest 
power, somie visible nearly 30 miles at 
sea; twelve secondary lighthouses, of 
power and visibility not much below 
those of the primary lights, and sev- 
eral hundred channel lights. Besides, 
there are two lightships, one moored 
off San Francisco channel entrance 
and the other off Blunt’s reef. There 
are myriads of buoys of every type— 
bell, whistling, lighted, can, nun and 
spar; some mark the right and left 
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Lightship “San Francisco,’ No. 70, stationed off the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay. 


the rock and placed upon it a lighted 
whistling buoy, so that mariners now 
approaching it are warned by day and 
by night, in clear weather and in fog. 

The number of new buoys placed in 
the Eighteenth District. during the 
past year is great. Such important 
spots as the dangerous places off Port 
San Luis, Point Vincente, Fort Ross, 
and other places, and in the rivers and 
channels inland, have been furnished 
with additional buoys, many of them 
whistling and some lighted. 

In a word, California is now ap- 
proaching somewhat the degree of 
equipment long enjoyed by the Atlan- 


sides of the channels, others the mid- 
dles of the channels, others obstruc- 
tions or other dangers. 
To care for these many aids to navi- 
gation, the inspector has at his dis- 
posal two lighthouse tenders, as they 
are called, the Madrono and the Se- 
quoia, little steamers, compactly built 
and provided with means for taking 
up or placing buoys, and communicat- 
ing with lighthouses even in boister- 
ous weather, for it is one of the 
duties of the tenders to carry supplies 
to the lighthouses along the coast, 
some of which are in remote and dan- 
gerous spots. For instance, that on 





CALIFORNIA’S LIGHTHOUSES. 


St. George’s Reef is one of the most 
exposed, being on a mass of bleak 
rocks some distance off shore. Dur- 
ing a heavy storm, communication 
with this is impossible, and even un- 
der ordinary circumstances it is often 
necessary to carry passengers and 
freight to and fro over a trolley sus- 
pended between the rock and the ship. 

Each lighthouse has its keeper and 
assistant keeper, and sometimes a sec- 
ond assistant keeper is provided, for 
it is a cardinal rule of the lighthouse 
establishment that, come what will, 
the lights must be kept burning, the 
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take her place while repairs are being 
made. Each lightship has her own en- 
gines, and can proceed to port when in 
distress, but never does one leave its 
station until the relief lightship has 
arrived to take her place. 

The discipline in the personnel of 
the lighthouse establishment is as 
strict as that in the Navy. Sobriety is 
one of the prime requirements of 
every employee. There is an esprit de 
corps among the men unsurpassed by 
that in a military body. Each light- 
house is as neat and tidy as a man-of- 
war in commission. The apparatus 











Mile Rock Lighthouse, just outside the Golden Gate. 


fog signal sounding. Men in the es- 
tablishment are under civil service 
rules, and only the most reliable are 
accepted for the responsible positions 
of keepers and assistant keepers. 
Those on the lightships lead monoto- 
nous lives, pitching and tossing, day 
after day, night after night, in fair 
weather and foul, and “always on the 
station,” as the motto of the service 
puts it. Should mishap befall the 
lightship, there is always a relief light- 
ship at the lighthouse depot at Yerba 
Buena Island, San Francisco Bay, to 


about the lights and fog signals is al- 
ways in perfect condition, being cared 


for daily, almost hourly. 


Lightkeepers are allowed to have 
their families with them, and they 
have many comforts in the way of 
quarters, gardens and other home at- 
tractions. The utter loneliness of 
many of the remote stations calls for 
relief, and this is furnished by the 
Bureau of Lighthouses to the utmost 
reasonable extent. 

Often a lightkeeper will remain for 
years at one station, but changes are 
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Point Arena Lighthouse on the upper 
California coast. 


not infrequent, a keeper or an assist- 
ant keeper being shifted, as circum- 
stances may justify, from one station 
to another. 

The improvements made in _ the 
California lighthouse system during 
the past year have been effected out of 
the regular appropriation for the fiscal 
year, no extraordinary appropriation 
having been made for any special pur- 
pose. When the inspector thinks a 
change is desirable, he makes his rec- 
ommendation in writing to the bureau 
in Washington, giving his reasons 
therefor. The bureau examines his 
recommendations, and, if they are ap- 
proved, as they usually have been in 
Commander Moffett’s case, the change 
is authorized. The inspector then has 
the improvements made and the bills, 
with proper vouchers, are sent to 
Washington, where they are paid, the 


amounts being charged to the allot- 
ment of the district. 

But even greater improvements are 
contemplated on the California coast; 
improvements that call for special ap- 
propriations, for which Congress has 
been asked. 

New lighthouses, of elaborate char- 
acter, have been asked of Congress by 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor; for example, a large station at 
Anacapa, instead of the present sim- 
ple one instituted by Commander 
Moffett. For the new station, $100,- 
000 has been asked. A large light- 
house for Richardson’s Rock, instead 
of the recently installed acetylene 
light, is asked, at a cost of $140,000, 
and a station at North Farallon Island, 
off the Golden Gate, at a cost of $100,- 
000. 


When it is considered that the 








Point Reyes lantern light, north of the 
Golden Gate. 








THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


safety of navigation of increasing 
volume depends upon an _ efficient 
lighthouse establishment, it may read- 
ily be appreciated that these expendi- 
tures are trifling. The loss of one 
ocean steamer might mean the loss of 
millions of dollars, not to mention the 
loss of human life. The list of 
wrecks along the California coast is 
long, and many of them might have 
been averted if the coast had been 
provided with more and better aids 
to navigation. Fog is prevalent in 
this region, anc good fog signals are 
imperative. So, too, numerous lights 
are needed, such as have been pro- 
vided on the Atlantic coast. Indeed, 
owing to the deep water that is car- 
ried close to shore along the Califor- 
nia coast, lights are even more neces- 
sary than in the East, where shoal 
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water extends far out to sea, and a 
navigator may feel his way by taking 
soundings, which he cannot do in the 
West, in most cases, until close to 
danger. 

With the advent of the Panama 
Canal, opening, with its great stimu- 
lus to Pacific Ocean commerce, the im- 
portance of adequate lighting and 
buoying of California waters. cannot 
be overestimated. The need for 
greater attention to the Pacifie Coast 
seems at last to be appreciated in 
Washington, and the  niggardliness 
with which aids to navigation have 
been provided for the West in the past 
seems now at an end. 

California at last has a fine light- 
house system, and it is being steadily 
improved, for which all navigators 
are offering up their thanks. 





THE DEATH OF LOVE 


BY OLIVE BENSON 


Oh, Love, it is a frailer thing 

Than the golden bloom on a butterfly’s wing— 
When once the tender film is brushed away 
What mortal hand can haply stay 

The breath of Death? Not mine nor thine; 
It falls to earth, and slowly dies— 

Poor butterfly!—that soared so high, 

Nor dreamed that it could ever die. 


Oh, Love—it stays with us as long 

As the echoes of the skylark’s song; 

When melody is sweetest, then 

It pours no more in hearts of men— 
Dropping from heaven unto earth 

It finds within the soul re-birth.. 

The skyiark’s soaring voice is mute, 

But echoes on the heart’s sad lute 

Stir faintly—wearily they thrill, 

Although the skylark’s song is hushed and still. 





LIFE 


BY MRS. C. L. FLAKE 


ATURE HOLDS for each of 
us all that we need to make 
us useful and happy, but 
she requires us to labor and 

wait for all we get. Thus in the 
grand aim in life, if some worthy pur- 
pose be kept in view we will uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, reach the goal of 
our ambition. We will receive. all 
sorts of excellent advice, but you must 
do your own deciding. You have to 
take care of yourself in this world, and 
you may as well have your own way 
of doing it. 

Energy, to reach its highest de- 
velopment, must be controlled by wis- 
dom. It is energy that makes the dif- 
ference in men. To talk beautifully 
is one thing, but to act with pr: mpti- 
tude when the time of action has fully 
come is far superior to the former as 
the brilliant sunlight surpasses the 
moon. It is well to make our move- 
ments only with caution, but when we 
see a chance we must at once improve 
it, or it is gone. Decision of mind, 
like vigor of the body, is a gift of God. 
Intellectual training is to be prized, 
but practical knowledge is necessary 
to make it available. 

There is a certain monotony in 
daily life. We see not in life the end 
of human actions. The tongue of 
prudence knows when to speak and 
when to be silent. It dares to say all 
that needs to be said, but it does not 
tell all it knows. Life without love— 
oh, it would be a world without sun. 
Love is an actual need, an urgent re- 
quirement of the heart every human 
being looks forward to happiness and 
content, feels a necessity of loving. 
Without it, life is unfinished, and hope 
is without aim. Nature is defective, 
and man miserable. Love is the whole 


nature wrapped up in one desire. It 
is the sun of life. Love, it has been 
said, is folly, but in its purity, its lofti- 
ress, its unselfishness, is but a proof 
of moral excellence. No man and no 
woman can be regarded as complete 
in their experience of life until they 
have been subdued into union with the 
world through their affections. As 
woinan is not woman until she has 
known love, neither is man a complete 
man. Both are requisite to each other’s 
completeness. True love,.in a man- 
ner, elevates the intellect. All love 
renders wise in a degree, and the most 
gifted minds the truest lovers. The 
love of woman is a stronger power and 
a sweeter thing than that of man. They 
cannot be judged by the same rules. 
Man’s nature leads him forth into the 
struggles of the great world, but a 
woman’s whole life is affection. The 
heart is her world. It is stronger be- 
cause she sacrifices more. The love 
of a pure woman has brightened some 
of the darkest scenes in the world’s 
history. Who can estimate the value 
of a woman’s affections? It is diffi- 
cult to know just when love begins. 
The bosom which does not feel love is 
cold. The mind which does not con- 
ceive it is dull. All that happens in 
the world is brought about by hope. 
It matters not that it generally paves 
the way to disappointment. Used as 
prudence, it acts as a healthful tonic. 

Human life has not a surer friend 
nor many times a greater enemy than 
hope. How many would die if not 
sustained by hope? Many of our 
plans must be defeated for our own 
good. There is always a great sadness 
in the dying of a great hope. It is 
like the setting of the sun. The bright- 
ness of our life is gone. Hope is the 





last thing that dieth in 
man. There are so many 
humiliations in this 
world. The secret is to 
rise above them and 
grasp some pleasing 
hope. We need the com- 
forting promise of the 
heart. It will give 
strength and courage. 
The way. of the world is 
dark enough even to the 
most favored ones. Why 
not, then, gather all the 
happiness out of life that 
we can get? Life is 
made up of joys and sor- 
rows. Knowledge and 
sorrows are blended to- 
gether. Life all sunshine 
without shade, all pleas- 
ure without pain, is not 
human life. 

The simplest and most 
obvious use of sorrow is 
to remind us of God. In 
sorrow we love and trust 
our friends most ten- 
derly. Disappointments 
seem to be the lot of 
man. It is well for us 
that the future is veiled 
from our eyes. The pur- 
est lives are sometimes 
those that are the fullest 
of disappointments. It 
has never happened 
since the beginning of 
the world, nor never will 
for man to have all 
things according to his 
desires. Time is the 
great consoler of the 
world, even as much as 
he heals our sorrows 
and trials. Despair fol- 
lows immoderate hope, 
but time in tearing to 
pieces our most cher- 
ished hopes and bright- 
est dreams which turn 
and disappear with the 
passage of years. 

There are very many 
dark hours that mark 
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the history of the brightest years 
—but we have bright days to come to 
offset the dark ones. Time may ef- 
fect a change, death breaks the monot- 
ony. We have all seen the sun thrust 
from behind the clouds and light up 
a storm-swept landscape; even so 
when the hand of misfortune has dark- 
ened our brightest hopes and swept 
away our dreams of future happiness, 
has some unseen monitor inspired our 
drooping spirit with hope and bid us 
struggle on, and as we look forward 
into the future, fancy points us to a 
brighter day’s dawning, and thus we 
are ever beckoned on. 

Life is a warfare. There is but one 
way of looking at fate; whatever that 
may be, whether sunshine or clouds, 
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we must not lose heart, for it will be 
all the worse for both ourselves and 
those we love. Even when the soul is 
bowed down with the weight of its 
sorrow, even then some faint glimmer- 
ing of a happier future steals upon us 
like a rainbow of light. Do not, then, 
allow yourself to sink into despond- 
ency: man is born a hero. 

Life grows darker as we go on till 
only one pure light is left shining on 
it, and that is faith. Old age, like 
solitude and sorrow, has its revela- 
tions. In the darkest night, faith sees 
a star. Faith and confidence are on 
synonymous terms. 

Human life: what is it? It is vapor 
gilded by a sunbeam, the reflection of 
heaven in the waters of the earth. 





MOONRISE 


BY IRENE BURCH 


The rich, bejeweled garden lay 
Veiled in the dimness cool and fair; 
One sat beside me on the stone 
With hidden gems about her hair. 


Joy and still gladness held my heart, 
Nor any cloud did cross the sky, 
Till from the yew-trees’ latticed boughs 

The horned moon swam slowly by. 


Out of the same red low-hung boat 
Stepped swift Desire with dainty feet, 
And rippled all the ianguid air 
With pulsed longings bitter-sweet. 


Farewell, farewell to kindly Joy! 

Lo! there the tread of fierce Desire, 
That walks the dark with silver step, 

And haunts the night with eyes of fire. 





THE CRUMBLING OF CRAZY HORSE’S 
COMMAND 


BY 


the command of Crazy 
Horse (Mo-e-no Mah-son-e), 
at that time camped some distance up 
Tongue River, made a dash on the 
peaceful settlement of Miles City, 
Montana, and drove off a bunch of 
cattle. Several times before, the In- 
dians had indulged in the same un- 
pleasant feat, and Colonel Nelson A. 
Miles, Fifth U. S. Infantry, Brevet- 
Major-General, U. S. Army, command- 
ing the district of the Yellowstone, 
with headquarters at Fort Keogh (a 
couple of miles up the river from Miles 
City), determined to punish the hos- 
tiles, and incidentally to render the 
little settlement of Miles City immune 
from further similar depredations. 
Accordingly, an expedition was rap- 
idly prepared under the special super- 
vision of First Lieutenant Frank D. 
Baldwin, Fifth Infantry, Aide-de- 
Camp, who personally arranged all 


URING Christmastide, 1876, 
D the predatory Indians, under 


minor details, and the outfit started- 


on December 29, 1876. While the 
commanding officer and his staff were 
taking a last look at the cantonment on 
Tengue River, an orderly was des- 
patched to overtake the column that 
was meandering—meandering is 
mathematically accurate, for the com- 
mand had to cross the crooked river 
some twenty times before reaching 
the battle-ground—up Tongue River 
Valley, and give Colonel Miles’ in- 
structions to Lieutenant James Wor- 
den Pope, Fifth Infantry (now Colonel 
and Assistant Quartermaster-General) 
as to the location to be occupied for 
the first camping place. The orderly 
considered it his duty to go first to 


FRED A. HUNT 


Miles City and take a bibulous fare- 
well of that locality; he filled his can- 
teen with tarantula juice. When Miles 
and his staff proceeded up the tortu- 
ous line of march under the loom of 
the dominant Tongue River Butte, the 
recalcitrant orderly was discovered, 
snugly ensconced in a_ cactus-bed, 
whereto he had fallen from his horse. 
The befuddled orderly looked like a 
porcupine with the vatied assortment 
of spines protruding from his body. 
The mercury in the thermometer 
crawled into the bulbs and stayed 
there during the travel of the column, 
the bitterly cold weather, however, 
producing one benefit to the moving 
troops, as it enabled them to cross’ 
Tongue River on the thick ice. The 
route pursued was virtually that of 
Sir George Gore’s exploring party, 
and a number of cairns encountered on 
the high ridges were discovered to be 
the permanent resting places of mem- 
bers of that party—killed by Indians. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to dilate on 
the suffering of the soldiers and four- 
footed animals by the extremely cold 
weather. All western campaigning in 
those early days, 1876, was attended 
by intense hardship and an unpleasant 
variety of physical discomfort; but 
the soldierly duties had to be accom- 
plished, and Miles and his troop were 
noted for their vigorous activity. 
Because of the debilitated condition 
of the animate part of the transporta- 
tion, Captain and Brevet Major Chas. 
J. Dickey, Twenty-second U. S. Infan- 
try, was detached some sixty miles up 
Tongue River in charge of the laden 
ox-teams, while the main column, with 
the more facile mule transportation, 
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Rain-in-the-Face (Ha-Ko-o-van), Un- 

capapa Sioux, supposed to have killed 

General Custer in battle, June 25, 1876. 
Copyright by L. A. Huffman. 


pushed ahead; two pieces of artillery 
being masked with wagon-bows and 


canvas for deceptive purposes. As 
the command advanced, the Indians 
abandoned their whilom permanent 
camp on the bank of Otter Creek, 
which they had contemplated occupy- 
ing for the winter, and where they 
had constructed wickiups of logs, 
grass, bark and brush. 

On January 1st and 3d, 1877, skir- 
mishes were had with the retreating 
hostiles, who continued their with- 
drawal into Hanging Woman’s Fork, 
where, at dusk on January 7th, the 
scouts had a stiff and dangerous con- 
flict with the Indians. They became 
surrounded by the hostiles and had to 
protect themselves by getting behind 
fallen rocks and logs, whence they 


maintained a steady, defensive fire on 
the uncertain foe. At the sound of the 
fusillade, Lieutenant Charles E. Har- 
gous, Fifth Infantry, was despatched, 
with the mounted advance guard, to 
rescue the scouts, but on ascertaining 
the number of the attacking Indians, 
he withdrew and made the surround- 
ing Indians more fierce in their assault 
on the scouts, who had extreme diffi- 
culty in getting out of their hornets’ 
nest. One bullet clipped a lock from 
“Liver-Eating” Johnson’s shock of 
hair, which felt, as he remarked, “like 
a pair of red-hot sheep shears.” John- 
son never wore a hat. 

The scouts estimated their assail- 
ants at some two hundred and fifty 
warriors. But they managed to cut 
their way out and captured one young 
warrior and seven Cheyenne women 
and children, relatives of one of the 
chiefs (Ve-yun-e) of the tribe. 

The 400 men of the military force 
then composed themselves for such 
rest as they could acquire, their repose 
not being assisted by the doleful sound 
of the war drum (a large one com- 
posed of snake skins and only used on 
high ceremonial occasions), and by 
the songs of the squaws, which were 
wafted on the calmness of the night 
from the adjacent Indian camp. The 
Indians had a war dance around the 
council fire, while the medicine man 
made medicine which he handed out 
to the warriors and stated that its pos- 
session would render him immune to 
the white man’s bullets. He declared, 
also, that as long as he was alive on 
the battlefield, the success of the con- 
test would be with the Indians. 

In the ruddy glow of the council fire, 
with hundreds of crooning squaws and 
war bedaubed warriors, gathered close 
and the boom, boom, of the big war 
drums pounding the air, a fiery orator 
arose and addressed the throng in a 
spirited speech, which was later trans- 
lated as follows: 

“We have made good medicine, and 
the Great Spirit has helped us. We 
will kill the soldiers who have come 
to drive us from our homes and will 
hang their scalps in our lodges. The 

















Lt. Long, Dr. Tilton, Lt. Pope, General Miles, Lt. Baldwin, Lt. Hargous and 


Lt. Bailey. 


This photograph was taken outside the cantonment just before 


mounting horses for the Tongue River expedition against Sitting Bull and 
Crazy Horse, which terminated in the Battle of Wolf Mountain, Wyoming, 
January 7th and 8th, 1877. 


Great Father gave us these lands, and 
the buffalo, and we will keep them. 
Let us be brave, and we will kill these 
soldiers and take their guns and car- 
tridges so that we can kill any more 
that may come against us. Our Big 
Chiefs, Rain-in-the-Face and Crazy 
Horse and Gall and Sitting Bull killed 
Yellow Hair (Custer) and his soldiers, 
and we will kill Man-With-the-Bear- 
Coat (Miles) and his soldiers just the 
sarne wav. Let us be fierce like wolves, 
strong like bears, swift like an- 


telopes, and have no mercy on these - 


soldiers any more than a buzzard has 
on a dying deer. The Great Spirit 
will help us.” 

On January 8th the battle opened, 
the Indians having a large force in 
opposition to the troops, and cheer- 
fully prophesying to them: “You can’t 
get away now.” They surrounded the 
soldiers on all sides and fought deter- 
minedly. The Cheyennes took the 
right, and the Ogalalla Sioux the left 
side of the valley, which was covered 
with snow; the latter part of the en- 
gagement being carried on in a blind- 
ing snow storm. The disguise was 
torn off the two guns, and from a 
bluff they were handled by men un- 


The thermometer was 42 deg. below zero. 


der the command of Lieutenants J. W. 
Pope and E. W. Casey, the latter a 
most gallant officer of the Twenty- 
second Infantry. About three hun- 
dred warriors were concentrated on 
the right of the troops’ line, where 
Major Dickey was stationed, and 
where they would leave their war- 
ponies behind bluffs and advance on 
foot, rifle in hand, filling every ravine 
and lining every crest. But failing to 
dislodge Dickey’s force, they concen- 
trated their offensive movement from 
right to left, where the most deter- 
mined and bitter contest occurred. En- 
cumbered with their heavy and un- 
wieldy clothing, which the Arctic cold 
made needful, stumbling and falling 
in the deep snow or sliding on the ice- 
covered rocks, the soldiers climbed 
and scrambled to a ridge on the left, 
and there confronted the deployed 
warriors, a snow-covered plateau in- 
tervening between the two forces. The 
shooting was careful and so accurate 
that Corporal Gus Rathman, rising 
above the fallea log he was behind to 
take a pot shot, was instantly shot in 
the upper lip, the ball penetrating his 
brain. 

Upon this plateau the medicine man 
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would dart, clad all in red, and dance 
about in a very orgy of daredeviltry, 
shouting: “Nah mi-yo pow-wah man- 
ist” (I have made good medicine), and 
for a time it seemed impracticable to 
hit him. But two excellent marksmen 
of the troops, Sergeant “Danny” 
Burns and Corporal Byron Bronson, 
took rigid aim and fired at the same 
time, and the Medicine Man gave a 
spasmodic leap high into the air and 
fell dead on the snow. 

Meanwhile, the Indian force was be- 
ing recruited constantly in that section 
of the line, and the weary soldiers 
were becoming disheartened at the ap- 
parent hopelessness of their task in 
keeping the increasing mass of war- 
riors at bay. Learning of the predica- 
ment, Colonel Miles recognized the 
necessity of sending re-enforcements, 
but where were they to be procured, 
with every man with his hands full of 
warfare? So he turned to Lieutenant 
Baldwin, and, pointing to the left hill, 
’ said: “Tell them to take that infernal 
hill and drive the Indians away.” 

Baldwin put spurs to his _ horse, 
“Red Water,” dashed over to the left, 
and then, with hat in hand, gave a ring- 
ing yell, jumped his horse up the hill- 
side, and inspiring the tired soldiers 
by his presence, led a charge, helter- 
skelter, on the foe, who were quickly 
routed from the important position. 
Whether they would have been, how- 
ever, had the inspiriting Medicine 
Man (Big Crow, “Okh-kukh-e 
Mokh-e”’) remained alive, is a moot 
question. 

Still the battle raged for hours, un- 
der the able command and control of 
Crazy Horse, who, from an eminence 
on the extreme left, signaled his com- 
mands with a piece of looking-glass 
when the sun was shining, or by a 
whistle when it was obscured. His 
whistles were repeated by the sub- 
chieftains in other parts of the field, 
or shouted in the peculiar sing-song, 
high-pitched voice that the Indians 
knew would carry a long distance, and 
which was clearly audible above the 
din of warfare. But the resolute and in- 
flexible demeanor of the soldiers (“I 
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Colonel Nelson A. Miles, Fifth U. S. 

Infantry, called by the Indians ‘“Nah- 

Ko-Nokh-Ko Ist-sa,” the man with the 

bear coat, now Lieutenant-General U. 

S. Army. The bearskin trimming on 

his overcoat gave rise to his Indian 
name. 


have never seen troops more steady, 
and I could not compliment them too 
highly for their fortitude,” officially 
reported Colonel Miles), and the death 
of their Medicine Man, made Crazy 
Horse decide that to postpone the fight 
was expedient. So the hostiles slowly 
retreated through the Wolf Mountain 
range and toward the Big Horn. 
There were presumed to have been 
some three thousand, or more, warriors 
under Crazy Horse, and they were re- 
ported to possess ynusual military ca- 
pacity and exceptional prowess, the 
reputation being conceded by foes and 
friends alike. Crazy Horse had sent 
word to Sitting Bull (Ta-tan-ka Yo- 
tan-ka) that his number of warriors 
and quantity of ammunition had been 
greatly increased, and that he could 
meet any force brought against him. 
He met them alright, and found that 
“Paddy” Miles’ bunch “Mishts e tom e 
uts nah mot o a ve am mokh e” (kept 
them running and fighting all the time) 
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despite the flamboyant 
boast at the start- of the 
fight, and the assertion that 
the soldiers had eaten their 
last meal. Three of the sol- 
diers verified the prophecy, 
however, the troops’ casu- 
alties being three killed and 
eight wounded. 

Lieutenant Oscar F. Long 
(later Superintendent of the 
Army ‘Transport Service at 
San Francisco), was in- | 
structed by Colonel Miles 
to make a clear and definite 
report of the engagement, 
and, in his anxiety to com- 
ply with his orders, took a 
position where the view 
was excellent, but the bul- 
lets were chipping up the 
snow all about him. He 
had but recently graduated 
from the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, and been as- 
signed to the Fifth Infantry. 
Baldwin thus found him the 
center of marksmanship, 
like a rooster on Shrove 
Tuesday, and asked him: 
“What the are you ex- 
posing yourself like that 
for?” 

Long replied, specifying 
the ostensible duty with 
which he was complying. 

Baldwin laughed and told him that 
his zeal was alright but unless he made 
his post of observation a more se- 
cluded one, he was more likely to make 
his report to the Recording Angel than 
to his superior officer. 

One of the officers informed the 
writer that he had had a very narrow 
escape. Interrogation revealed the fact 
that the officer had loaned his pony to 
a scout, and the scout had had the 
pony shot under him. “And,” explained 
the officer, “had I been on the pony’s 
back, they might have shot me!” The 
officer was quite portly. 

The result of the fight was the sur- 
render at the Cantonment of Two 
Moons (Ish-e-o Nish-is), Hump, White 
Bull (Ho-too-ah Wo-pi), Horse Road 


“Yellowstone” Kelly, Levi Wing, Alonzo Tripp, 
scouts with the Yellowstone Command. 


(Mo-e-no Om-e-ma-yo), and _ three 
hundred hostiles, while two thousand, 
under Crazy Horse, Little Hawk (In- 
e-yo Hah-kit), The Rock (Ho-o-ni), 
Little Big Man (Okh-hah-kit Mak- 
hite Hit-tan), surrendered early in the 
year at the Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail agencies. 

The tired and frost-bitten troops re- 
turned to the cantonment at Tongue 
River, and had a brief rest while en- 
joying themselves after their kind. 
One of the diversions being amateur 
minstrels, and more or less imposing 
theatrical performances, under the 
tutelage of Harry A. Marshall, band- 
master Fifth U. S. Infantry, who com- 
posed a descriptive piece of music 
symbolical of the Crazy Horse fight. 





THE SHELL HOUSE LADY 


BY DELLA PHILLIPS 


ES, I played once; some day 
I'll play some more,” said 
the Lady of the Shell-House. 


Perhaps no other woman 
ever indulged in such queer play. It 
was a play of house-building, and a 
most unique house at that. 

The Lady of the Shell-House is, in 
private life, Mrs. J. Edson Smith, and 
the Shell-House itself is one of the 
curious sights of Santa Ana, a pretty, 
little Southern California town. 

It is safe to say that this house is 
one of the strangest abodes ever built 
by man or woman, and there is not an- 
other like it in the world.. 

With the exception of frame, roof 
and floors, it was built entirely by the 
hands of Ellen Frances Smith, now 
seventy-two years old. So far, she has 
put in five years of play, as she is 
pleased to term her novel task, though 
only a portion of that time was con- 
sumed in actual work on the building, 
and there is still more playing to do. 

She has built two chimneys, cor- 
structing a good fireplace under one; 
has mixed all the mortar and carried 
and placed every brick and stone in 
the entire structure. 

There are eight rooms and a hall- 
way, and she has fitted doors and win- 
dows; ceiled, clothed and papered the 
inside of the house in a neat and com- 
fortable manner, and the unusually 
convenient cupboards and closets are 
of her own designing. 

But it is the outside of the house 
that gives it its name, and stamps it 
with the seal of absolute uniqueness. 

Its ornamentation from roof to foun- 
dation consists of cobblestones, sea- 
shells, imitation brick, galvanized iron, 
sanded wood and bits of ancient bric- 
a-brac that no one else would dream 
of using. 


Just above the door of the many- 
windowed hallway there is a border 
of Mason fruit-jar lids embedded in 
the shell and glass studded mortar. 
Near the base of the house is a row 
of family portraits set in diamond 
shaped frames of cobblestones. There 
are bits of broken dishes, children’s 
playthings, pictures painted on glass, 
etc., cleverly worked into the decora- 
tive scheme with shells and pebbles. 
The whole is coated with a prepara- 
tion of pulverized glass and abalone 
shell of her own devising. These shells 
and pebbles were collected from the 
Orange County coast and from Cata- 
lina Island, and the Shell-House Lady 
was twenty-seven years in getting her 
materials together. 

The plain surfaces of the house are 
stained dark brown, covered with the 
shell and sand preparation, and bor- 
dered with quaint, leaf-like designs 
wrought in shells and pebbles. 

There is a sort of annex to the build- 
ing, evidently fashioned in imitation 
of the square enclosures of the ranch 
windmills, which is, as yet, unfinished. 
The decoration across one side of the 
square structure appears to be some 
sort of scroll work. On closer inspec- 
tion it proves to be parts of a wicker 
baby carriage, ingeniously pressed in- 
to service to relieve straight lines. 

The designer and architect of the 
Shell-House is a tall, vigorous old 
lady, with a strong, fine face, and hair 
only slightly grey. She and her hus- 
band are strict vegetarians, and every- 
day exponents of the simple life. . 

The master of the Shell-House has 
his own strong individuality, and is a 
fitting mate for its mistress. Though 
several years her senior, he walks his 
six miles every day, and is almost as 
agile as a boy. He is a man of liter- 














“Shell-House,’ Santa Ana, California. The exterior walls are built entirely 
of abalone and other large sea shells, cobblestones, colored bottles, imitation 
brick, sanded wood and bits of odd-shaped stones. Mrs. Ellen Frances Smith, 
now seventy-two years old, did all the work during “five years of play.” 


ary tastes, and has his own particular 
room lined with books and arranged 
to suit his fancy. 

“I was a rancher for many years,” 
he explained as we sat among his 
bocks and listened to the strains of 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
played by a phonograph in the ad- 
joining room. “I like it, but it didn’t 
give my wife a chance to do what she 
liked. After I’d had my way awhile, 
1 thought she ought to have her 
chance; so we came to town, where 
she could follow her inclinations. Now 
she works outdoors and I work in, and 
we each cultivate the other side of 
our natures, the side previously neg- 
lected.” 


Mr. Smith has a leaning toward 


socialism, and this broadminded rec- 
ognition of his wife’s needs and rights 
fits admirably into the broader princi- 
ples of this doctrine. 

As there are frequent visitors at the 
Shell-House, and as both the occu- 
pants are busy people, one afternoon 
during the week, from the hours of 
two until five has been set apart for 
their reception. At this time, Mr. 
Smith brings out his choicest records 
for the phonograph that occupies a 
small room fitted up in a manner es- 
pecially calculated to bring out its 
clearest tones, and receives the visi- 
tors in the sunny sitting room. 

Here, an hour was pleasantly spent 
with the master and mistress of the 
Sheill-House. As I took my leave, the 
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mistress accompanied me to the door, 
where we lingered a moment to view 
the setting of the Shell-House. The 
decorative scheme of plants and flow- 
ers in the yard follow that of the 
house, at least in point of variety and 
diversity of arrangement. There were 
plants peculiar to the Southwest, cacti, 
palms, figs, banana, tree-tomato and 
alligator pears. Interspersed among 
these were flowers old and new fash- 
ioned, and a democratic squash vine 
outgrowing its proper environments 


and pushing itself out on the sidewalk 
and into the domain of the petunias 
flowering there. It looked as if any 
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green thing was given a welcome in the 
Shell-House yard. 

A glorious California sunset was 
ablaze in the Western sky, soft breezes 
wafted scents of orange blossoms to 
our nostrils and dusky shadows lay 
heavy and deep under the long-limbed 
walnut ‘trees across the way. The 
glory of the sunset touched the strong 
face and upright figure of the Shell- 
House Lady, throwing them into 
strong relief against the background of 
the Shell-House. She looked thought- 
fully at her work, and said once more: 

“Yes, I have played; some day I'll 
play some more.” 





SONG OF THE WESTERNERS 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


We are the sons of the open air, 
Who live in the land of light. 
Riches are ours that carry no care; 
The dominant strength of the sun we share; 
Slow to anger, but quick to dare, 
And fervent to seek the right. 
Laurel and bay leaf their sweet odors yield, 
The clover-scent drifts from the wide, sunny field; 
Truth is our banner, and fairness our shield, 
The sons of the open air. 


Glad is our life in the 'and of light, 
Serene are our souls, and sure; 
In the joy of the day, in peace of the night, 
To the ultimate good we have pledged our might; 
Our faith is fixed on the final right, 
As stars in their course secure. 
Fragrance of lavender, perfume of rose, 
Sweets from the bank where the violet grows; 
Over the garden the soft zephyr blows, 
To us, of the open air. 


Come, cool North wind, with a stirring lash; 
O South wind, come with a kiss; 
Descend, sweet rain, in a sudden dash, 
Till the long, green grasses are all a-splash; 
Creep up, dim fog, from the salt sea-wash— 
You none of you come amiss. 
Balm of the woodland and brine of the sea, 
Odor of orchards a-bloom on the lea; 
These are our birthright; thrice blessed are we, 
The sons of the open air. 





STATE SHIP SUBSIDIES 


BY HENRY THOMPSON 


islature of the State of California 

there was introduced a bill en- 

titled “An Act to provide for the 
appointment of a Ship Subsidy Com- 
mission.” I am going to consider this 
proposition as a means of reviving the 
American merchant marine. 

The bill was introduced on the last 
day of the session for that purpose, 
was referred without discussion to the 
Judiciary Committee, whence it did 
not emerge. The bill provides for the 
creation of a ship subsidy commissjgn 
of five to award and control all sub- 
sidy funds. The board is to be com- 
posed of one resident ship builder, one 
ship’s husband or managing owner, 
one owner of domestic goods which 
are shipped to foreign ports, one con- 
signee of foreign goods to Californian 
ports, and one public charterer ac- 
countant. The commission is to pay to 
the owners of ships built in Califor- 
nian ports 5 per cent a year on one- 
half of the actual and necessary cost 
of building, in two half-yearly pay- 
ments. It is also to ascertain and pay 
the difference in cost of operating such 
ships with American officers and crew 
at the rate of wages for American sea- 
men for the time being, and the lowest 
cost of operating such ships under for- 
eign management. Only ships trading 
regularly between Californian ports 
and foreign ports, or between Califor- 
nian ports ang American ports on the 
Atlantic Coast are to be entitled to the 
subsidies. An ancilliary bill provides 
for the raising by State taxation of the 
sum of $500,000 for the first year’s 
subsidies. 

As the State Legislature does not 
meet again until January, 1913, there 
is no chance of these bills becoming 
law in California before then. It is, 


I THE LAST session of the Leg- 


however, open to any other maritime 
State, either on the Pacific or Atlantic 
seaboard whose Legislature may hap- 
pen to convene earlier to pass bills 
of similar import. While the principle 
of the maritime States of the country 
themselves providing the means of re- 
creating the lost industries of Ameri- 
can ship building and operating may 
be novel, it may be worth while to con- 
sider whether it may not contain the 
solution of the much-vexed question, 
and point the way to the end which the 
entire nation so ardently desires, and 
which in the face of the near comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal has become 
a matter of almost vital importance. 

It seems to have become hopeless 
to expect any adequate aid from the 
Federal government. In fact, it may 
be taken that Congress has no power 
to grant such aid, its powers being 
limited, to the authorization of enter- 
ing into contracts for the carrying of 
the mails, and under present condi- 
tions it has to pay for that service at 
a rate ridiculously disproportionate to 
what the cost of the service rendered 
would be if ships could otherwise be 
sailed on a remunerative basis. But 
when American ships cannot under- 
take such employment except on terms 
which wholly or partially protect them 
from the loss they would incur from 
operation without a mail contract of 
such amount, there is nothing left for 
the Federal Government to do but to 
pay it. 

But the employment of ships in the 
postal service is necessarily of limited 
extent, and goes but a very little way 
toward that general revival of our 
shipping which we have now, more 
than ever, a right to look forward to. 

No line of American built ships 
with a mail contract only can possibly 
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hope to compete with foreign vessels 
in the general passenger and freight 
business between this country and 
Europe or the Orient; but even if it 
could, what we want is not merely a 
few mail carrying vessels. We must 
have in course of time. enough ships 
to carry our goods to Europe and 
bring back European goods to us. 

This is far, beyond the scope of mail 
contracts, exorbitant as the prices paid 
for them may be. 

The question, therefore, seems to 
resolve itself into this: We want our 
shipping revived. It costs money to 
do it. What is the price? Are we 
wiliing to pay it? And is the business 
worth it? Now our maritime States, 
by reason of the building of the ships 
within their borders, the employment 
of their citizens, the expenditure of 
money in their ports and the earning 
of freights, are the ones which are 
more directly benefited by the ship- 
ping industries. 

It would therefore seem logical to 
follow that the cost should fall upon 
them. Will the benefits be commensu- 
rate? Let us see: Suppose the State 
of New York were to tax itself $1,500,- 
000 a year for a ship subsidy. That 
would provide for the building and 
operating of 25 steamships at $1,000,- 
000 each, as follows. 

Two and one-half per cent on the 
cost ($25,000,000) would be $625,000. 
Three and one-half per cent thereon 
to cover the difference in cost between 
domestic and foreign operations would 
be $875,000; together, $1,500,000. Now 
how would the other side of the ac- 
count stand? What would be the bene- 
fit from such taxation? First, there 
would be the creating of the markets 
for the material required in the build- 
ing of the ships. All, or practically 
all, of which would be domestic manu- 
facture. Second, the employment of 
the mechanics and artisans necessary 
for the work. Third, the furnishing of 
the stores and supplies required in 
operating the ship. Fourth, the pay- 
ment to American seamen of the 
wages. Fifth, the receipt by American 
citizens of the freights now paid to 
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foreign shipowners. Sixth, the insur- 
ance business which would go to 
domestic underwriters, and the profits 
to arise from the various occupations 
incidentally connected with the ship- 
ping business. Would all this be 
worth $1,500,000 a year? Experience 
only can show. It seems to us that it 
would be well worth trying the ex- 
periment. 

At all events, if the benefits to be 
derived from the ship-building and 
operating industries are not worth the 
cost, then we need no longer bemoan 
our sad fate in not having them. But 
on the other hand, if they are worth 
while, this method of attaining them 
by means of State subsidies seems to 
open a speedy way for our doing so. 
That they are worth while under con- 
ditions that prevail in some parts of 
the world may be gathered from the 
experience of France, Germany and 
Japan. The liberal ship subsidies or 
bounties of the former country having 
placed the French flag conspicuously 
in evidence the world over, while in 
Japan a like policy has created an 
enormous merchant marine from abso- 
lutely nothing. The German merchant 
marine has also been increased from 
little or nothing to its present large 
proportions by the adoption of a simi- 
lar policy. In 1901 the annual postal 
subsidies voted by France amounted 
to $5,211,000, and in addition thereto 
the government paid $1,129,050 in 
bounties for construction of ships and 
$2,373,900 in operation bounties, mak- 
ing a grand total of $8,713,950. 

In Germany, the total mail contracts 
were $2,421,650, and in addition, in- 
direct bounties in the shape of exemp- 
tion of import duties in materials used 
in the construction of ships and pref- 
erential railroad rates on many articles 
exported in German bottoms, were 
paid. The Germans generally feel that 
their direct and indirect bounties have 
been a good investment, as evidenced 
by the fact that German shipping has 
developed very rapidly since the be- 
ginning of this policy of protection in 
1886. 

The value of the industries to Japan 
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may be gauged by reference to the 
following statistics: 

In recent years the Japanese appro- 
priations for the encouragement of 
ship building have been as follows, 
viz.: 


$5,578,707 
5,792,536 
6,294,370 


In 1909 
In 1910 


showing a large annual increase in the 
amount of the appropriations. 

The assistance thus rendered by the 
Japanese to the shipping industry is 
based upon the primary conditions of 
speed, with certain other conditions as 
to mileage and the routes over which 
service is rendered. 

If a nation of 40,000,000 people can 
afford upwards of $6,000,000 yearly 
for the purpose, we may well ask 
whether a nation of 90,000,000 people 
cannot afford at least as much. 

To what extent England has in re- 


cent years subsidized her shipping in 
addition to mail contracts seems to be 
a matter on which opinions differ, but 
there can be no doubt that in the good 
old days she followed the simple plan 
of declaring war against her competi- 
tors, and by sinking their ships effec- 


tively maintained the supremacy of 
her merchant marine at an indirect cost 
probably far greater than any subsi- 
dies of modern times. But this method 
has of late fallen into disfavor; she 
has now to see the flag of other nations 
successfully competing with her own 
in the ports of many countries. 

The prospective opening of the 
Panama Canal has naturally caused 
efforts to be made by our countrymen 
to provide for the great increase of 
water traffic between our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports. Meritorious as such ef- 
forts undoubtedly are, they must of 
necessity be of comparatively limited 
extent. 

They reach the coastwise trade only, 
however great its increase may be, and 
seem to be aimed principally at con- 
tending with the transcontinental rail- 
ways for such portion of their present 
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traffic as can be profitably taken by 
water from one coast to the other. 
However beneficial this will no doubt 
be to the consumer on each coast, so 
far as the carrier is concerned, it will 
not do more, at best, than transfer the 
business from one set of our citizens 
to another. It will of itself not in- 
crease our trade. It will merely divert 
it from one mode of transportation to 
another. It will not enable us to ship 
our goods to Europe or the Orient in 
our own bottoms, or to bring the goods 
of those countries to our own shores. 
It hardly touches the broad issue of 
the revival of our own merchant 
marine. To do that, much more 
money must be forthcoming than the 
price of any mail contract or contracts, 
generous though they may be. 

With regard to the Californian bill 
under discussion further than the sug- 
gestion that the State shoulder the bur- 
den of the subsidy, its provisions do 
not seem to have been worked out 
with sufficient care to provide for the 
many contingencies which must ob- 
viously arise. Such as the limit or 
amount of the subsidy, its duration, 
whether it should be on a decreasing 
scale; whether the American national- 
ity of the crews should not begin with 
some fraction and gradually work up 
to the whole. 

These matters the author may 
have thought it best to leave to the 
legislative wisdom. But whatever 
terms and conditions the various State 
legislatures might think fit to impose 
upon the building and operating of 
ships built in their ports, the broad 
principle of the expense being under- 
taken by these States certainly com- 
mends itself to me as a method of 
solving this great question, well worth 
the trying. That the principle of the 
States putting their own shoulders to 
the financial wheel is beginning to be 
recognized may be noted from the fact 
that the State of Connecticut has, 
within the past month or two, voted 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of its 
harbors, an expense previously con- 
sidered as appertaining to the province 
of the Federal government only. 





HOW THE REV. BEN FRANKLIN GOT 
ALONG ON $100 A MONTH 


BY JOHN SOUTHERN 


a minister’s experience in San 

Francisco on a salary of one 

hundred dollars a month, and 
for the purposes of this story, I shall 
call him the Rev. Ben Franklin. 

His were godly parents and he was 
reared in a godly home. Early in life 
he decided to enter the ministry as 
his life-work. 

Through the years of his training in 
the seminary he had read and heard 
much of ministers who had gone into 
new fields and built their own churches 
rather than become the pastor of a 
church already built and on a good 
footing. THis implanted within him 
the longing to go and do likewise. 

For the first few years after gradu- 
ation he could not do that, but eventu- 
ally the opportunity came for him to 
enter just such a pastorate, a home 
missionary field, in the city of San 
Francisco. The salary promised was 
one hundred: dollars a month. This 
was not any more than he had been 
getting. Within the last five years 
all living expenses had been gradually 
going up, and by the time he came 
to this city pastorate everything was 
at least twenty-five per cent higher 
than five years before. 

But if it was no more salary, it fur- 
nished the Rev. Ben Franklin the op- 
portunity to try to carry out some of 
his youthful dreams—that is, to build 
up a church from the ground. 

I have just remarked that within the 
last five years all living expenses had 
been going higher and higher, and 
during this time all other salaries had 
been going up—all but his own. 

Therefore he reached this large 
Western city to labor as a home 
missionary pastor on one hundred 
dollars a month, a sum which an av- 
erage preacher could have commanded 
half a century before. The salaries 


I AM GOING to tell the story of 


of very few ministers have increased 
along with living expenses and in 
keeping with other men’s salaries. 

Mr. Franklin’s family consisted of 
himself, wife and three children, 
whose ages were from five to twelve. 
These were healthy, growing children 
and their demands were the same as 
those of any other growing children. 

It became a question of how he was 
going to make ends meet on such a 
salary in a large city. Days and 
nights he puzzled over the question. 
Days’ and nights’ puzzling over this 
question when he ought to be giving 
the time to the pressing problems of 
his parish. When the family wanted 
to take a day off and go to the park, 
he wondered whether the carfare 
should be spared or not. The family 
learned not to think of seeking plea- 
sure in any other places except those 
where the only expense was the car- 
fare. 

There were days when Mr. Franklin 
wanted to attend conferences held by 
his fellow ministers to discuss great 
and important questions. These con- 
ferences were most of the time ar- 
ranged by the few ministers whose sal- 
aries were somewhat better, and they 
could spare the fifty or sixty cents it 
cost to attend the conferences more 
easily than the majority of their fel- 
lows who had smaller salaries. These 
conferences were nearly always held 
in connection with luncheons in order 
to save time and for the fellowship of 
such gatherings, but the cost of the 
luncheon and carfare often prohibited 
many from coming. 

My friend was among those who 
would have been delighted to attend 
a certain conference arranged for a 
certain date at the Y. M. C. A., but 
sixty cents was worth a good deal to 
him. He was approached by one of 
the leading ministers at a Monday 
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morning ministers’ meeting, and the 
following conversation took place: 

“How are you, Franklin?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you.” 

“How is the work?” 

“The work is opening up encourag- 
ingly.” 

“We are going to have a conference 
at the Y. M. C. A. Wednesday at noon 
at a luncheon for the purpose of con- 
sidering some great questions. Can’t 
you be with us?” 

“T fear I cannot.” 

“Why, you ought not to miss it. We 
want you there.” 

“But I cannot come.” 

“Are you engaged for that time?” 

“No.” 

“Then why can’t you? I think I 
will put your name down as one who 
will attend.” 

“No, you had better not, for the fact 
is, I can’t spare the money.” 

“Oh, come along; it is only fifty 
cents.” 

“Can’t help it. 
four-bits to spare.” 

As far as the actual condition of his 
finances was concerned he spoke the 
truth, not only for himself, but for 
several others in that Monday morn- 
ing gathering. 

I might go on with instance after 
instance showing where Mr. Franklin 
had to very seriously consider the ex- 
penditure of twenty-five cents when 
it was not for actual necessities. 

Franklin himself often thought he 
was not a good manager, because he 
could not make his salary do more, 
and it was humiliating to have to re- 
fuse to spend fifty or sixty cents to go 
toa Y. M. C. A. conference. 

IT am intimately acquainted with 
him, and I know absolutely what he 
must do with his money. Here is the 
budget his salary of a hundred dol- 
lars a month must cover: 


I haven’t got the 


Clothing 

Rent for a five-room flat 
which he must crowd his fam- 
ily 

Insurance 


Lights and fuel 
Telephone 
Laundry 
Carfare 
Benevolences 


This leaves twenty dollars out of the 
salary, and no allowance has_ been 
made for illness in his family, for his 
reading matter, which costs at least 
three dollars a month, for new books, 
and they are his tools, and ten dollars 
a month for his books is not too much, 
for the education of his children and 
for furniture. Many of the items are 
given at a very low rate. 

When you consider all these things, 
it is a wonder the man makes his sal- 
ary go as far as it does. Instead of 
his being a poor manager, he is oné of 
the best of financiers to make a salary 
like that cover his expenses. 

I have not said a word about any 
money to pay his debts incurred in 
getting his education. Most ministers 
come from poor families, and the Rev. 
Ben Franklin is no exception to the 
tule. He graduated with a debt of 
five hundred dollars, and had managed 
to pay off a portion of it. By the time 
he reached his new pastorate in the 
city this debt, or what remained of it, 
was very pressing. Where is he go- 
ing to get the money to pay the rest 
of it? This debt is one of his night- 
mares. He spends sleepless nights 
wondering how he will ever get even 
and save a little money against a 
rainy day like other men do. 

The Rev. Franklin is a_ college 
graduate with special training in the 
seminaries for his profession, and is 
an all-around practical man, and it 
cannot be said that his present con- 
dition is due to incompetence, for he is 
thoroughly competent. 

Mr. Franklin’s salary is on an equal 
footing with the laborer, but he has 
to occupy a very different position 
socially from his laboring brother. He 
has to live on an equal footing social- 
ly with professional men’ whose in- 
comes are three times his. 





MAN 


IS NOT SO MUCH PHYSICALLY 


BY A. R. PINCI 


AN, NOW THAT he has 
successfully aviated the 
Alps and the Rocky Moun- 


tains, can say, without fear 
of making a misstatement, that he can 
fly high, but at the same time he is far 
from a good flyer, and as yet his phy- 
sical efforts are very inconsequential 
when compared not even with some 
of the birds, such as sea-gulls or con- 
dors, but with some of the tiny in- 
sects which pester him—mosquitoes 


and flies. While a fly is seldom found | 


at an altitude of more than a hundred 
feet, and a mosquito a short distance 
from the shores of the sea or a river, 
when they have reached their limits 
they have done much more than man 
is correspondingly expected to do, in 
the line of flying, for many years to 
come. 

So much for the locomotion that re- 
quires mechanical appliances scien- 
tifically adjusted to the phenomena of 
the air or nature in general. Take 
even in walking. Man’s walking pos- 
sibilities are limited. Four miles an 
hour, for eight hours, is a very wide 
limit, and could not be kept up many 
days in succession. A horse can walk 
much more than a man, and so can 
cats, dogs and even ants. If it comes 
to jumping, the best athletic records 
hover about seven feet, which is 
slightly more than a man’s height; but 
in contrast to the flea, a man would 
have to jump ten times higher than the 
Washington Monument, as the tiny 
bloodsucker can jump more than one 
thousand times its own height. 

Mr. Burgess has succeeded in swim- 
ming the English Channel, but with 
the aid of accompanying boats, and 
other aids which the most humble of 
fish certainly do not require in main- 
taining, throughout their life, better 
averages. True that they are in their 
own element, but, everything told, ani- 
mals can do much more than men. 


By the aid of mechanical instru- 
ments, the product of his brain, man 
can sweep along on a prepared track 
at 120 miles an hour, or glide over 
the surface of the sea at about 40 
miles an hour, “with all the comforts 
(and more) of home. He can also 
build towers nearly 200 times his own 
height or burrow into the crust of the 
earth to a depth equal to about 700 
times his own height. 

But strip a man of his machine- 
made instruments, weapons and 
clothes, and the lord of creation is no 
longer a lord, but a lesser creature, 
in self-help than some of the inferior 
animals. An ape weighing 60 pounds, 
or two-fifths the average weight of 
man, is much more than a match, sin- 
gle-handed, for an unarmed man, and 
the contest would hold in favor of the 
ape even if the man weights 180 
pounds. 

Man’s best speed for a mile, run- 
ning, is 4 minutes 1234 seconds, which 
works out at about 14 miles an hour. 
But the grey wolf, the commonest 
among the beasts of prey, lopes along 
at an easy 20 miles, and thinks noth- 
ing of covering 60 miles in one night, 
when hungry! The hunted fox has 
been timed to run two miles at a speed 
of 26 miles an hour. A racehorse at 
full speed travels 32 miles, while a 
greyhound, which is, so far as known, 
the swiftest of all four-legged animals, 
runs at 34 miles. 

Jumping also shows man _ behind. 
Speaking generally, 6 feet in height 
and 23 in width are the limit of a 
man’s achievement. A red deer has 
been known to clear a wall 10 feet 
high, the chamois can do a foot bet- 
ter, while the spring-bok of the South 
African veldt will shoot 10 feet up in 
the air just for the fun of the thing. 
Some of the beasts of prey are more 
wonderful in their athletic perform- 
ances. The black jaguar can reach 
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a branch 14 feet from the ground. The 
record width cleared by a horse is 
about 37 feet, while the ostrich, in run- 
ning, clears 25 feet. But the kanga- 
roo can leap with ease a width of 50 
to 60 feet, and easily clears obstacles 
10 and 12 feet high. 

Birds have been credited with 
speeds of upward of 60 miles an hour 
and more; sea gulls are said to exceed 
the 100 mile speed in tempests. The 
swallow is swifter than the wild duck 
er carrier pigeon, and recent experi- 
ments in Europe have so proved it. 
A ken swallow was taken from its nest 
in an Antwerp railway station and 
sent in a basket by express to Com- 
peigne, a distance of 14644 miles. 
There, at 7:30 in the morning, she was 
liberated. At 8:38 the bird returned 
to her nest, the tiny creature traveling 
at the rate of 129 miles an hour, or 
189 feet a second. She traveled four 
miles returning for every one the 
train made going. In half a day a 
swallow can, therefore, when it mi- 


grates south in winter, fly from Bel- 
gium to North Africa in less than half 


a day, and it requires an average 
steamship nearly two days to make 
the trip. 

The achievements of fish, athleti- 
cally, are also wonderful. To see a 
salmon leap up a perpendicular fall 
five or six feet high is a most ordinary 
sight. Many of the predatory fishes 
can travel at the speed of a torpedo 
boat. The sight of porpoises gliding 
under the cutwater of a steamship go- 
ing more than 14 miles an hour is like- 
wise common, and trans-oceanic pas- 
sengers see it all the time. The speed 
of some ocean fish is considered more 
remarkable when it is sustained 
against currents or in an opposite 
direction to the tide, which offers 
great resistance to their progress, 
compared with their movements in the 
direction of either, as in the case. of 
ordinarily swift birds flying with the 
wind, 

As to lifting powers, man can lift 
twice his own weight, and in excep- 
tional cases of “strong men,” horses 
have been lifted, but the strength 
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iasted for less than a minute, and 
these high averages could never be 
counted in his daily life as in the case 
with animals. An eagle will descend 
at the rate of more than a mile a min- 
ute from altitudes, seeking an object 
of prey on the valley below, and with- 
out further ado carries it upward to its 
own lair or nest, without even the 
common pause “for a breath,” which 
man always seems to require in en- 
durance deeds. A man could never, 
after running five hundred feet, pick 
up without stopping, a dead weight of 
50 pounds and continue running with 
it 500 more feet, which is a much eas- 
ier feat than descending as many feet 
and ascending the same distance with 
dead weight. 

Nor could he imitate, even inferiorly 
the spectacle recently witnessed by 
some travelers in the West, where a 
grizzly bear was seen to carry a bul- 
lock twice his own weight up an in- 
cline of one in three. The man who 
can carry two men up a similar grade 
is yet to be found. 

These are a few instances from a 
record that is duplicated every day in 
the ainmal world. They are not spec- 
ial endurance contests or prize feats, 
like those of man, which are taken in 
comparison. Man’s prodigy exceeds 
only in aiding himself with appliances 
for making that which animals cannot 
make, but even so, his field is limited. 
For instance, no machine has yet been 
invented that will duplicate the cells 
of a bee-hive and that will subdivide 
so accurately and intricately. He can 
build dams, but now and then they 
give way, like the Austin dam which 
collapsed recently, but the beaver 
dams seem to withstand all _sorts of 
floods and shocks, and in a section in 
Canada, a big paper mill has been 
compelled to suspend operations, be- 
cause beavers have erected a dam de- 
viating the natural water power into 
other channels, and as it is against the 
law to destroy beavers and _ beaver 
dams in that country, special permis- 
sion must be requested to seek redress 
and continue the work. Meanwhile the 
mill is closed. 





A JOYFUL MESSAGE FOR THE SIN-SICK 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.”— 
John 14:1. 


HE WORLD does well to 
keep up a cheerful, outward 
demeanor—to “drive dull 
care away” to the best of its 

ability. Nevertheless, there is great 
force and weight to St. Paul’s words to 
the effect that “the whole creation is 
groaning and travailing in pain to- 
gether, waiting” for Messiah’s King- 
dom and its long-promised blessings to 
lift the curse of sin and death and to 
restore to mankind the smile of the 
Father’s favor. Reason though they 
may, that there is no personal God— 
that there is merely a blind god of 
nature, an evolutionary force, etc., 
nevertheless, deep down in the heart, 
men believe that there is a God. Al- 
most unconsciously the mind attributes 
to Him Wisdom, Justice and Power— 
but little of Love or sympathy with 
humanity and its frailties. 


Root of All Trouble. 


This very intuitive knowledge of 
God is closely associated with many 
human troubles. As the root of nearly 
every trouble, perhaps deep below the 
surface, is sin—disobedience to recog- 
nized principles of righteousness, and 
a fearful looking for of retribution, and 
uncertainty as to what it will mean. 
This is true, not only of many Christ- 
ians, but frequently true also of others 
who have made no profession, who 
have taken upon them no solemn vows 
of obedience. 

This troubled heart condition does 
not always show upon the surface. 
Sometimes the troubled heart is in the 


theatre to try to forget its troubles. 
Sometimes its owner is immersed in 
sinful pleasure-seeking, in endeavor to 
drown some haunting grief. Some- 
times relief is sought through intoxi- 
cating liquors or narcotics; sometimes 
in suicide. Sometimes the troubled 
one is on the stage. One cannot surely 
know that the merry laugh and witty 
joke and cheery song do not come 
from a troubled heart. We are sure 
that they do, in many instances, for 
frequently those who have been indulg- 
ing in merriment have committed sui- 
cide a few moments thereafter, leaving 
messages that their hearts had been 
severely burdened, while outwardly 
cheerful. 

We have much sympathy with these 
sorrow-laden hearts. As a race we are 
walking through “the valley of the 
shadow of death,” day by day. On 
every hand we have reminders of this 
—grief, disappointment, headache, 
heartache, etc. If we are measurably 
free from pain ourselves, yet have 
sympathy, we are pained in the inter- 
est of others. If none of our own dear 
ones has recently died, the great 
Enemy, Death, has laid hold upon the 
home of a neighbor, a brother, and he 
is bereaved and a reflex shadow falls 
upon our hearts; and further, the 
thought comes that our home may be 
invaded by the great Enemy which has 
already swallowed up twenty thousand 
millions of our .race—and that by 
Divine permission, because we are sin- 
ners—and because sinners are unwor- 
thy of everlasting life. 


The Fear of the Lord. 


In our troubles, we sooner or later 
realize the lack of human sympathy 
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or, at least, its impotency. Feeling 
our helplessness, we instinctively look 
to our Creator. In the hour of trouble 
remarkably few doubt the existence of 
God. As Jesus said, “Ye believe in 
God.” But as we look to the Almighty 
for protection and consider Divine 
Justice and realize our own weaknesses 
and shortcomings, the heart of man 
fails. How could he think that the 
Omnipotent One would have interest 
in or care for such a worm of the dust 
as he feels himself to be? How could 
Divine Justice look with any sympathy 
upon the course of selfishness which 
he recognizes stretches out behind him 
in full view of the All-Seeing Eye? 
“The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” is the inspired Mes- 
sage. Surely many have this beginning 
of wisdom come to them at some per- 
iod in their life’s experience. But such 
a fear is the start of wisdom only when 
it leads the fearful one to greater care- 
fulness of living and to a desire for the 
Heavenly Father’s approval. If this 
be the leading of the fear, it is indeed 
the precursor of, the leader to, wis- 
dom. As proper fear or reverence for 
the Almighty comes in, it acts as a re- 
straint upon sin. It tends to make one 
more thoughtful, more careful, more 
wise, in seeking for a better way. 


Come by the Narrow Way. 


Jesus addressed the words of our 
text to Jews who, under the instruction 
of the Law given by Moses, had 
learned of Divine righteousness and 
the Divine requirements of all those 
who would come into harmony with 
Him. They believed in God. They 
recognized His Justice. They were de- 
siring to be His people; they had heard 
of Jesus; they had traveled with Him 
as His disciples. In a general way 
they believed in Him. To a large de- 
gree they accepted Him as the prom- 
ised Messiah, and yet they found it 
difficult to express a fullness of faith. 
We would like to bear home upon the 
hearts of these the very Message that 
Jesus gave to those who heard His 
Voice: “Let not your heart be troubled 
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—ye believe in God; believe also in 
Me.” 

Hear Him saying to us to-day, You 
already believe in the Creator and His 
Justice. You already desire to draw 
near to God. You have heard that He 
has sent His Son into the world. You 
have heard that this is a manifestation 
of His love and sympathy for you. 
Yon have heard that while you are 
condemned as imperfect, as sinners, 
as unworthy of eternal life, Divine pro- 
vision has been made for your recov- 
ery through the Redeemer. As you 
believe in the Father’s Justice which 
condemned you and which justly holds 
you at a distance from Him as unwor- 
thy of His favor, so now believe also in 
Me. Believe that the Father hath sent 
Me. Believe that it is His Love for 
you that prompted the sending. Be- 
lieve that His Love is as strong as His 
Justice. Believe that His Justice and 
Love will co-operate for your eternal 
comfort and blessing, if you will accept 
the Divine terms. 


Losing Our Heart Troubles. 
The Father knows your heart trou- 


bles. He wishes the burden to be there 
until you shall appreciate its weight— 
until you shall be ready to cry to Him 
that you are sin-sick, weary, troubled, 
and above all, hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness and desiring recon- 
ciliation to Him—the smile of His 
face. He has not waited for all of 
this to take place before making pro- 
visions for you. He has anticipated 
your needs, your longings, your neces- 
sities. He has already provided the 
Redeemer, who is Mighty to save. If 
Divine Justice is exacting to the last 
degree, believe that Divine Love, as 
represented in the Redeemer sent of 
God, is equally exhaustless, boundless 
—sufficient for all your needs. If you 
will accept of this, the Divine arrange- 
ment through Christ, your heart trou- 
bles may be at an end. You will still 
have troubles in the flesh, weaknesses, 
aches and pains, but your heart will be 
joyful and happy in a _ fellowship 
Divine with the Father, through the 
Son. 
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How to Get the Peace. 


Ah! says one, I have heard of God 
and of Jesus and of the invitation to 
reconciliation, but I know not how to 
proceed. To whom shall I go? How 
can I gain a hearing in my case to ob- 
tain the blessed assurance, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee; go and sin no more. 
Which church shall I join? To what 
priest shall I confess? 

First of all, my brother, or sister, al- 
low me to rejoice with you that you 
have come into the condition where 
you are seeking and knocking for the 
opening of the storehouse of Divine 
favor, because “He that seeketh shall 
find, and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened.” Continue, then, to seek 
and to knock, and very soon the bless- 
ings will be yours. See, first, whether 
or not you are seeking the proper bless- 
ing. You want forgiveness of sins that 
are past. You want the assurance of 
Divine love and care. You want the 
Heavenly Shepherd to take you for one 
of His sheep and look after your inter- 
ests, both temporal and eternal. If so, 
good. You are seeking the very thing 
that God is pleased to give. Many are 
seeking something else—seeking to 
have some of self-will and some of 
God’s will, some of sin and some of 
righteousness. They seek in vain un- 
til, in purity of heart, they seek that 
which God is willing to give. 

All of God’s gifts are by grace. None 
of us could claim them on the grounds 
of justice or merit. We cannot keep 
God’s perfect Law, not because it is too 
exacting, but because we are fallen. 
We were born in sin, shapen in 
iniquity; in sin did our mothers con- 
ceive us. Be our wills ever so strong, 
our flesh is weak. The Divine arrange- 
ment of this Gospel Age is adapted to 
this very condition and is open for the 
honest-hearted, the sincere penitents, 
‘ the qnes fully determined for right- 
eousness, 

You need not come to any earthly 
priest, but as the Master said, go to the 
Father, in secret, in private. Go not in 
your own name, or merit, or worth, but 
in the merit’of the Redeemer. Go 


Scripturally, claiming Him as your 
Advocate and appealing in His Name 
for the forgiveness provided by 
Divine mercy—to cover all the sins 
of the past and provide for all the im- 
petfections unwillingly yours for the 
future—even to the end of the way. 
Coming thus, Jesus becomes your 
Priest, your Advocate with the Father. 
“We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 
(I John 2:1.) Let us come with cour- 
age to the Throne of Grace that we 
may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in every time of need.” (He- 
brews 4:16.) 

What will you say to your Father as 
you present yourself in the Name of 
Jesus, do you ask? In prayer tell Him 
that you are sick of sin and desirous 
of His righteousness; in every way 
tell Him of your appreciation of the 
glorious qualities of His Character and 
of your desire to be as much con- 
formed to that Character as possible. 
Teli Him that you know you have 
nothing worthy of His consideration, 


except the merit of Jesus to be im- 
puted to you, which will be the coy- 
ering for your imperfection. Tell Him 
that you present your all thus justified 
by faith, that the merit of Christ may 
be imputed; that you desire to be a 


living sacrifice—to be faithful unto 
death to Him, to His Message in the 
Bible and to all who are, with you, 
following in the good way to the King- 
dom. 


Daily Dying—Daily Living. 


Those who have acted upon the 
above directions of the Lord’s Word 
and who have thus been accepted of 
the Father and begotten of the Holy 
Spirit, are thenceforth New Creatures 
in Christ Jesus. To them “old things 
have passed away and all things have 
become new.” Their souls are not 
troubled, because they have passed 
from death unto life, from Divine 
disfavor to Divine relationship, as 
sons of God—and “If children, then 
heirs, heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Jesus Christ, if so be that we suffer 











, Pastor C. T. Russell cf London and Breoklyn Tabernacles. 
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with Him, that we may also be glori- 
fied together.” (Romans 8:17.) Those 
who reach this blessed state are no 
longer heart-troubled. They will have 
troubles from the world, the flesh and 
the Adversary, but withal they have 
rejoicing—“The: peace of God which 
passeth all understanding” ruling in 
their hearts. 

But the end is not yet. The body 
has been separated from the will. The 
will has become identified with Christ 
and represents the New Creature, 
which will not be perfected, and in its 
new body, until the resurrection. Mean- 
time, as the Apostle teaches, the flesh 
must be considered and treated as an 
enemy because of its weakness, its 
falien condition. A struggle, a battle, 
must go on continually to the end of 
the course. “Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” The faithfulness of the New 
Creature, the will, will be judged by 
its loyalty to the Divine will and its 


strenuous endeavor to keep the body . 


under—to be dead to the flesh and to 
the world and to be alive to the will of 
God. Every day should make us more 
alive as New Creatures and more dead 
as old creatures. 


Scriptures Misunderstood. 


At the present time we have 1,200,- 
000,000 that in no sense of the word 
are called by the Lord, and therefore 
have had no opportunity of responding 


to that call. With the thought that 
has prevailed for centuries that these 
uncalled millions are doomed to eter- 
nal torture, the hearts of God’s people 
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have been very sorely troubled, and 
infidelity has been very greatly assist- 
ed into a denial of everything pertain- 
ing to Christian faith. All agree that 
it would be very unreasonable for the 
Creator of those 1,200,000,000 to ex- 
pose them to the danger of eternal tor- 
ment, and not give them the slightest 
opportunity for hearing of the only 
terms of salvation from it. 

But when we get the correct, the 
Scriptural view of the matter, we see 
that the penalty upon those 1,200,000,- 
000 is, “Dying thou shalt die,” and that 
in this particular they are not different 
from their fathers, who were under 
the same curse, or sentence of death— 
the Adamic condemnation. 

We see from the Scriptures, too, 
that our Lord Jesus, “by the grace of 
God, tasted death for every man’— 
“to be testified in due time.” . (He- 
brews 2:9; I Timothy 2:6.) Jesus, 
therefore, tasted death for all these 
1,200,000,000, and for all their fore- 
fathers. He has given the ransom- 
price for their sins as well as for ours, 
the Church’s, and resultant blessing 
must come to them as well as to us. 

The coming blessing is a_ rescue 
from the sin-and-death conditions in 
which they were born—an opportun- 
ity for rising out of those conditions of 
degradation, up, up, up to full perfec- 
tion of nature, and all that was lost 
through Adam’s disobedience. This 
work of Divine Grace, we see, is to be 
accomplished for the world during the 
Messianic Age, when Christ and the 
Elect Church will constitute God’s 
Kingdom, with power and great glory 
for the blessing of the world. 











RAISING PLANTS BY THE MILLION 


BY JOHN B. 


ALIFORNIA is big in big 
things, and being easily the 
biggest fruit and flower pro- 
ducing State in the Union, it 
naturally has some big nurseries. The 
largest of these—indeed, the most 
complete in the world, is the Califor- 
nia Nursery, located at Niles, some 
twenty-four miles south of Oakland, 
and an hour’s ride on the railroad. To 
Eastern visitors this nursery is one 
of the show places of the State. Even 


TRASK 


a Californian, familiar as he is with 
the State’s prolific variety of orna- 
mental trees, fruits and flowers, can- 
not ramble over the 600 acres without 
expressing surprise, admiration and 
delight at the wonderful and varied 
display of plant life; at the same time 
acquiring a new conception of the 
magnitude in which the business is 
handled in this age of great commer- 
cial endeavor. 

There is reason for his wonder, for 
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Sequoia Gigantea, California Big Tree, and Chamerps Excelsa, Japanese 
Fan Palm, showing the vigorous growth of a Big Tree from nursery stock. 
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Main office, with Marguerite hedge in bloom. 


nowhere else in the world can he find 
such a display of plant life represent- 
ing the abundant varieties indigenous 
to California, and, in addition, gath- 
ered from the four quarters of the 
globe, are the best commercial speci- 
mens that thrive on the Pacific Coast. 
Since 1865, the California Nursery 
Company has been combing the world 
in quest of fruit and ornamental plants 
that will add to the varieties, richness 
and commercial value of plant life in 
this country. These - foreign speci- 
mens are met on every side in their 
broad fields, in the shape of seedlings, 
grape cuttings, and other varieties, 
and in the lath houses where plants rub 
leaves and branches far from their 
native habitat in the Himalayas, Chili, 
the Guadaloupe Islands, Japan, Africa, 
the Rocky Mountains, Norway, Pales- 
tine, Italy, Asia Minor, Spain, the 
West Indies—wherever plant life 
grows that will adapt itself to this cli- 
mate. 

Necessarily, when any company 
taises plants by the million it is also 
actively in the business to market them 
by the million, which means the pos- 
session of efficient administrative and 
office forces, and capable experimen- 
tal, growing and selling departments. 
All the interminable and multitudinous 
details of this work must move with 


clock-like precision, else old Dame 
Nature will violently protest in the 
shape of plant destruction. Should 
the routine be disturbed by any neg- 
lect, and congestion arise at any point, 
a jam would likely follow that might 
cost the company many thousands of 
dollars before it could be cleared 
away. Consequently, Manager W. V. 
Eberly is at his post at all hours, es- 
pecially in the shipping season, which 
is now. 

The broad and level acreage of the 
company looms a strikingly colorful 
picture of plant life even on the flower 
and tree covered landscape of Ala- 
meda County. Near the administrative 
building are the green houses, hot 
houses. lath houses, cutting, packing 
and shipping quarters. Further re- 
maved are the stables, the blacksmith 
and other repair shops and the fumi- 
gating quarters, for it is an invariable 
rule of the establishment to fumigate 
in hydrocyanic gas every foreign plant 
on its arrival, and most of the plants 
for shipment are put through the same 
process to insure their health. 

The entrance to the _ spacious 
grounds sweeps in a broad avenue be- 
tween feathery palms, heavily bor- 
dered in season with banks of flower- 
ing marguerites, up to the main of- 
fice building half covered in blooming 








Driveway entrance to grounds of the California Nursery Company, Niles. 


vines. From there the roadway 
stretches a devious course through a 
maze of plant life which is apt to be- 
wilder the stranger novice till gradu- 
ally out of the labyrinth of trees, 
shrubs, vines, flowers and growing 
things he gleans a conception of the 
simple and scientific lines to which 
the company has reduced the plant 
raising and selling business after 
nearly fifty years of practical en- 
deavor. As he drives along the road- 
way blocks, squares, patches and 
acres of young fruit trees, vines, flow- 
ers and ornamental plants spread out 
before his dazed view in almost count- 
less numbers, and in every stage of 
nursery growth. What will amaze him 
most, at first, perhaps, will be the ap- 
parent infinite variety and stupendous 
mass of the growth, for the California 
Nursery Company handles everything 
in plant life of commercial value that 
will grow here; size and variety count 
for nothing, for shrinking violets are 
growing within a stone’s throw of tow- 
ering specimens of California big 
trees. 

In one field, this month, there are 
growing seedlings of one million Mara- 
bolan plums, stock on which the 
French prune will later be budded. 
Nearby is a strip of 300,000 apricot 
seedlings; within a stone’s throw are 
150,000 young pears; on the other side 


of the roadway are acres of rootings 
of the rupestris St. George, the noted 
resistent grapevine stock of America; 
beyond are 200,000 peaches in dor- 
mant bud awaiting the growing season 
that will prepare them for the market 
next year; at a distance are fifty acres 
of strawberries of the famous Banner 
variety, which commands from $3 to 
$5 per crate more than the ordinary 
kind—and so it goes, square after 
square, and acre after acre, of berries, 
fruits, nuts and ornamental plants in 
infinite variety and numbers. 

Oddly enough, to the layman, the 
demand for ornamental trees and 
plants is almost as large as for fruit 
plants, indicating the improving taste 
of country dwellers and city residents 
in adorning their garden surroundings. 
The kindergarten life of this depart- 
ment of plant life is best exhibited in 
the hot houses, in the lath houses and 
the fields. The processes of starting 
them is deeply interesting to plant 
lovers. In some instances, cuttings 
are placed in small boxes of sand, 
which has been thoroughly washed 
clean of all organic matter. These 
cuttings are sometimes as small and 
slender as a pin, a veritable thread of 
life, but somehow it takes root, and a 
tiny flower appears, so small as to be 
almost indiscernible to the naked eye: 
a faint flicker of life supports it 








Evergreen Dogwood, considered one 
of the most beautiful plants in bloom. 


through a filmy rootlet, and it grows 


and grows till it becomes a sturdy 
plant ready to be potted. Rows and 
rows of slips only an inch or two long 
are theré protruding from the clean, 
damp sand; they slowly acquire roots 
in the same way, and grow up to be 
heather, breath of heaven, mayrtles, 
Mexican orange, Norfolk Island pines, 
and other varieties, all silently mov- 
ing through that mysterious process 
of acquiring plant life from the bud. 
It is said that the keen-eyed, painstak- 
ing German expert, who was brought 
here by the company specially to man- 
age this department, can make roots 
grow on a wooden toothpick, but, de- 
spite his arch wizardry, Mother 
Nature’s secret surrounding the con- 
ception of root life is as mysterious 
to him as to a tyro. Why one bud 
can be made to send out a root, and 
enother, nearby, a branch, is a mystery 
which still mocks the craftiest nur- 
seryman. With a knowledge of prop- 
erly preparing the way for the callous, 
which later invites the growth of the 
root, the ordinary expert is able to 
perform his present wonders, and this 


California Tree Poppy, a plant very 
hard to propagate. 


he adds to with special tricks in bud- 
ding, grafting, layering and in-arching. 
Tiny as are some of these baby 
plants as slips in their nursery sand- 
cribs, they grow to be comparative 
giants when removed to the open 
ground. For instance, the slips of 
Norfolk Island pine average two inches 
in length in the nursery, but in the 
open ground, in California, they at- 
tain a height of one hundred feet; in 
the East, however, the plant is less 
vigorous, and is raised as a porch or- 
nament or for decorative purposes. 
Perhaps the most wonderful plant in 
the green house department, at least 
the one which attracts by far the most 
attention whenever it is in flower, is 
the Night Blooming Cereus. On the 
Jast occasion it shone resplendent in 
thirteen blooms, an_ extraordinarily 
large number. The flower is consid- 
ered one of the rarest and most inter- 
esting sights in plant life. It is a 
native of the West Indies, from 
whence specimens have been imported 
into this country to adorn the green 
houses of the wealthy. In such places 
the blooming is considered an event 





RAISING PLANTS BY THE MILLION. 


of sufficient importance as to warrant 
sending out invitations to friends. At 
the rare intervals when they bloom, 
the buds begin to open between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening, and 
are full blown by eleven o’clock. By 
three or four o’clock in the morning 
they begin to fade; but during their 
short existence there is hardly any 
flower of greater beauty, or that makes 
a more magnificent appearance. The 
calyx, when open, is nearly one foot 
in diameter; the inside, being of a 
splendid yellow color, appears like 
the rays of a bright star; the outside 
is of a dark brown. The petals being 
of a pure white, contribute to the lus- 
tre; the vast number of recurved 
stamens in the center of the flower 
contributes to its distinction, and to 
crown its atmosphere is a strong, sweet 
fragrance which hangs suspended far 
around it. 

Only a comprehensive, thorough 
and ball-bearing system can furnish 
the means of conducting a nursery of 
this magnitude. The smallest details 
must be persistently and tirelessly fol- 
lowed in order to command success. 
No matter how great the pressure of 
business, the exact number of each 
variety of plants on the place is known 
from day to day, else the company 
might become badly tangled in its 
shipments through the bunches of ac- 
cumulating orders: it might oversell 
some favorite seasonal demand. 
Again, if the company were ignorant 
that certain varieties in the great mass 
of plants were lagging in demand, it 
might be caught at the end of the two 
years with thousands of unsalable 
plants on hand, thus facing a consider- 
able money loss. By keeping daily tab 
cn each variety on hand, the company 
exercises a nice and complete control 
of its enormous stock, and, like a great 
emporium, is enabled to keep the sell- 
ing department readily draining the 
overstocked portions. 

Staggering as it may seem to the un- 
initiated, the character and history of 
practically every one of the masses of 
millions of plants growing on the place 
's known and tabulated by the man- 


Very fragrant. 


Star Jasmine. 


agement. This is part of the wonder- 
ful detail of a system that has grown 
and expanded through a course of 
nearly fifty years of experimenting. It 
is this accumulated data in the book 
records of the main office which en- 
ables the management to guarantee 
every plant true to label which leaves 
the place. This line of endeavor is 
aptly illustrated in the thorough and 
practical methods of the experimental 
department. The station consists of 
forty acres set out in two or three 
specimens each of the various kinds 
of fruit trees, selected from the very 
best stock to be had. Each tree is 
labeled, and an office record is care- 
fully kept of its date of blossoming, 
its fruit, and all the data which will 
throw any light on its condition and 
productivity. Keen and close atten- 
tion is thus given these individual 
trees, because they furnish the “cions” 
used in the budding and grafting on 
the hardy seedling stocks. Every stage 
in the growth of these seedlings is 
noted in the records till the plants are 
shipped at one or two years old. 

The big scale on which physical 
labor is handled on the place may be 
gauged by the eighteen and twenty 
horse teams which are used in 
plowing and tree root cutting (root 
pruning.) Maximum efficiency is a 








cardinal point with the company, for 
only by exercising it can the cost of 
so much constant labor be brought to 
a point where a margin of profit will 
rise. In tree root cutting, for instance, 
the other day a team of eighteen 
horses walked through tiers of eight- 
foot non-salable trees, dragging a large 
U-shaped blade, used like a plow, and 
the trees toppled over and were 
handled as fast as they fell. 

These same horses and cutter are 
used in getting out the one and two 
year old fruit trees marked for ship- 
ment, and again illustrate the dexterity 
and rapidity which the management 
must exercise in order to ship millions 
of plants annually. The eighteen 
horses, two abreast, urged on by their 
eight drivers, walk along with a row 
of trees between them and the dragged 
blade cuts off the roots a certain set 
number of inches below where the 
tree leaves the soil. Another gang of 
men load the trees in wagons, and they 
are carried to the packing house, where 
the roots are inspected and then dipped 
into a slush of earth and water. 

This furnishes them,the necessary 
moisture to keep them on their jour- 
ney. The packers then seize them, 
and almost before one can write “Jack 
Robinson,” they. are rounded up in 
close bunches, damp straw scattered 
through them, tules are snugly cloaked 
around them, an electric driven drum 
draws a rope tightly about them, very 
much as a bale of hay is bound into 
shape; while thus tightened, strands 
of Manila rope are made fast around 
the bale; with a swift sweep of a 
sharp knife the foreman slashes away 
the protruding ends of the tule and 
rope, gives the electric “starter” a kick 
and, presto, the bale of young apricot 
trees rolls out into the hands of the 
shipping clerk, ready to be tagged to 
its purchaser in any part of the world. 
All foreign shipments, whether they 
be destined for Africa, Europe, Asia 
or South America are carefully packed 
in cases. This packing is done as well 
as if the goods were expensive china 
or silverware. These goods arrive in 
South Africa, for instance, in as per- 
fect condition as if they went only to 
Fresno or Los Angeles. 











the company works its extensive fields. 


An eighteen horse team of the California Nursery Company, used for plowing and tree root cutting, illustrating the scale on which 








An eignteen horse team of the California Nursery Company, used for plowing and tree root cutting, ttlustrating the scale on which 


the company works its extensive fields. 
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The Cross Country $1650 
The Most Comfortable Car in America 
Selling Below $2500 


It’s a 38 h. p. five-passenger touring car 
with 120 in. wheel base, 36x4 inch tires and 
demountable wheels—a rare combination of 
power, comfort and appearance. 


It’s long— it’s low— it’s roomy. - Low with drop 
frame and new spring suspension. Long with 
front axle set forward and straight line torpedo 
body. Roomy with tonneau seat four feet wide 
—31 inches of leg room—enough for the tallest 
man—27 inches from front seat to dash and 
wide elbow room at the wheel. The most com- 
fortable car in America selling below $2500. 


Ride 200 Miles Without Fatigue 


Step into this car and you are dominated by a 
feeling of spacious ease and gratifying comfort. 
In a ten minute ride you grin in spite of your- 
self through rare delight, You may tour all day 
with pleasure and return without fatigue. 


The upholstering is of such pleasing softness 
that even the invalid may ride without discom- 
fort—cushions 8 inches deep made from finest 
selected long hair. Rear cushion has 45 double 
acting steel spring coils. 


Front springs 39 inches long—rear 52 inches 
long —axle of I-beam type set forward under 
radiator—road clearance 10 inches—front edge 
of tonneau seat 9 inches ahead of rear axle— 
front seat 45 inches wide—120 inch wheel base 
and 36 inch wheels. 


Now, do you wonder that it’s the easiest riding 
—easiest to drive and easiest to turn around— 
no other make at $2,500 can touch it. 


You must experience the feel of that Cross 


Country wheel. It’s a delight. Think of the un- 
conscious ease with which you guide a bicycle. 
It’s just that. Your arms don’t tire. Your legs 
don’t cramp. Both levers are inside, and the 
sound of the motor—just the sweetest hum that 
turns instantly into a snappy roar when the cut- 
out is open. 


Silent, long and lean, with swift-moving lines, 
the Cross Country has grace, suggestion of speed 
and beauty of contour. 


It has climbed the most famous hills in Amer- 
ica, running like a greyhound. To drive this car 
is exhilarating. It runs like a spirited horse. 
You touch the throttle and it’s away. 


Looks Like $2500 


A big car of exceeding beauty; few people have 
guessed its price on sight at below $2500. Fin- 
ished in English Purple Lake—a rare shade 
of deep maroon—trimmed in nickel, with bonnet, 
fenders and fillers in black enamel, with 9%4- 
inch lamps in black enamel and nickel. You'll 
find the same equipment on cars selling at $2500. 


Fenders of sweeping grace, radiator of new 
and distinctive design—doors 20 inches wide and 
open fully with no outside latches. 


Rakish, low and balanced perfectly, you can 
put it around a corner in a jiffy, and the rear end 
will hug the road. 


The Rambler was first to offer a real bicycle 
for less than $100. The Rambler is now first to 
offer a real car below $2,000. Write for the name 
of the nearest dealer—ask for the Rambler cata- 
log. 


Ten Other Styles, Including Open and Closed Cars 


of 38 and 50 Horse Power 


EQUIPMENT.—Bosch duplex ignition. Fine large, black and nickel headlights with gas tank. 
Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; large tool box; tool roll with complete tool outfit. 
Roomy, folding robe rail; foot rest, jack, pump and tire kit. Top, with envelope, $80—wind- 
shield, $35. Demountable. Wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30. Gas operated  self- 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


of California 


Starter, $50. 


285 Geary Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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| Here is a REAL Necessity | 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, 
young or old, rich or poor. Something the batch- 
elor, the housewife or the traveler has been longing 
for and it is so good that you will wonder how you 
ever lived without it. 

















The De Luxe Garment Strap 














COMFORT IN A PULLMAN. 





The wearing apparel of two personscan be hung on one strap 
—your clothes are “out of the way”’ and don’t need continual pressing 
—gives you extra space and more comfort while traveling and saves 
two-thirds the spacein your clothes closet at home. Can be carried 
in the vest pocket when not in use. 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


A TRAVELER’S PACKAGE 


One De Luxe Strap - - . - 
Two Folding Coat Hangers - - } $1.00 
One Trouser (or Skirt) Hanger - - 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


No other typewriter built—regardless of any claims made—is the equal of 
the new Fox Visible Typewriter, either in the material used nor in workmanship norin the num- 
ber and convenience of its special features. There are many good typewriters being built and sold, but 
we claim for the new Fox Visible Typewriter that It is better than the best of these, and that its 
automatic features combined cannot be found In any other typewriter. 

It has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement, both Oscillat- 
Ing and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Sten- 
cil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed Is fast enough 
lor the speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. Itis extremely Durable and almost Nolseless. 


FOX COUPON—CUT OUT, SIGN AND RETURN 


Date iSto3.. 




















Simply sign your name to the coupon and 
ve us your address—a catalog will then be FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
d vou. From the catalog select the 4802-4812 Front St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
pment wanted—style of type, width o DEAR SIRS: Please send me a copy of yourcatalog and write me 
sik eS color of ribbon. etc —and a Fox |] prices and terms on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. 
capeoat ae will be sent ey at once, 
r oar pre on ten 1 
~ free a After —_ you can oe se a eines 
mail cash_payment and pay the balance 
monthly Simple and easy, isn’t it? And Adtrass 
too. 








Business. 
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EXACT SIZE of “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLE 
No. 6190 5 1-2 x 8 1-4 inches 


This Photograph gives but a faint idea of the beauty of this 
Bible. It is bound in Genuine French Seal Leather, has red 
under gold edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN BIBLE MAKING 
See Special Overland Monthly Offer on OppositetPa 





The Finest Bible in the World 


FOR THE MONEY 


For years there has been a demand for a Bible of liberal size, bound in 
GENUINE FRENCH MOROCCO, absolutely Flexible, with OVERLAPPING COVERS, 
with SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT, containing ILLUSTRATIONS, HELPS to the 
study of the Bible, and QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the Scriptures, or such features 
as have been usually found only in high-priced Teacher’s Bibles, that could be obtained 
at a reasonable price. THE DEMAND IS ANSWERED IN 


OUR SPECIAL BIBLE 


WHICH CONTAINS 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


IT IS SELF-PRONOUNCING 


all the hard words being accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy pronunciation. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 
a series of new helps to Bible study, including 


4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
which unfold the teachings of the scripture. 


32 BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


printed in duotone ink on enamelled paper, which 
represent important scenes and incidents of Bible 
history. 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS 


This Magnificent Bible is printed on High-Grade 

ne. eis Thin Bible Paper with superior Dense Black Ink so 

THE DIVINITY CIRCUIT that the Print is Clear and Easily Read and Restful to 

STYLE (overlapping covers) is The Eye. It is bound in Genuine French Morocco, with 
so durably and flexibly bound in P P . 

genuine French Seal Leather it Overlapping Covers, is absolutely Flexible, has Red under 

+ ial gia lence: Gold Edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


Everybody should have a Bible they can call their own, and the opportunity is 
given in our special offer on the magnificent Bible described above. 


But the Price, After All, is the Feature of This Bible 


STYLES AND PRICES 


No. 6190 Bound in Genuine FRENCH: SEAL LEATHER, divinity circuit style, (overlepping REGULAR 
covers, see cut on page 1), has round corners, red under gold edges, headband and PRICE 
marker, extra grained lining, goldlettering on side and back . . .... . $3.00 

OVERLAND MONTHLY the Leading Western Magazine, peryear . . . . .. .. 1.50 

~ $4.50 


SPECIAL OVRELAND MONTHLY OFFER BOTH FOR $2.50 
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Jy These delightful dessert confec- 
¢/ tio h 


ns rightly have a place in every 


&K holiday repast. Their fragile goodness and 


any dessert, with ices, fruits or 
beverages. Uy 


\ . In ten cent tins 
™~— Also in twenty-five cent tins 


delicate sweetness never fail to please. 4, 
Their varying flavors comport with Y, “fll, 





























CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another dessert con- 
fection, with an outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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